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JUST _PUBLISHED 
BROWN & BAILEY’S 


JINGLE PRIMER 


30 cents 
A First Book in Reading 


The Jingle Primer follows the natural method, 
and teaches the child how-to read in the same way 
that he learns to talk. He expresses himself through 
jingle, ditty, and rhyme, and when he enters school, 
his mind is filled with absorbing ‘‘ Mother Goose”’ 
rhymes and fairy tales, which he has memorized at 
home. 

If, therefore, he is given printed symbols of his 
thought content, he begins learning to read ata 
great advantage. The novelty of the work has no 
terror for him, but rather draws himon. The Jingle 
Primer is based on this simple plan. 

Following the jingles are stories, giving practice in 
reading, in which there are thought and interest. 
They contain but few new words, and follow the 
vocabulary obtained from the jingle. Each new 
word is in full-faced type. In both jingles and 





SPECIAL TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 





A special teacher or supervisor to successfully 
carry on her work must have special training. 
The only school in the country devoted exclusively 
to training its pupils to teach and supervise 
MUSIC, DRAWING, PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
PENMANSHIP, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
MANUAL TRAINING as taught in PUBLIC 
and NORMAL Schools is the claim of this 
institution. 

Superintendents desiring teachers to handle 
one or more of these branches or students wi:h- 
_ ing to take up this line of work address the Secre- 


_tary for catalogue and copy of the SCHOOL 
| CHRONICLE. , 





stories the same expressions are used repeatedly. 
Numerous attractive illustrations aid in interesting 
the child. 








Why not give the book a trial in your school? 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BO>10N 








Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas 


ieee: NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 





558 Woodward Avenue 
| DETROIT, . . . MICHIGAN 


Text-Books in Language and Grammar always successful and popular where used. None more so. 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for 3rd and 4th grades) -LANGUAGE 


LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES — ENGLISH GRAMMAR, — constituting the 
“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 


If not acquainted with these books it will be advantageous for you to become so. 
Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 


F YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THE PENCIL YOU ARE 
using let us know at once. THE DIXON COMPANY justly claim to make 
pencils for every kind of work for which a pencil may be used. Some 
have large soft leads that make a deep black mark, others are so hard 
they can be sharpened to a needle point, and the line they make is finer 
than a hair. Between these two are a dozen grades, so that everyone 
can be suited, 

If there is anything the matter with your pencils we agree to remove the 


cause and offer you a remedy so that the trouble will rever occur again. 
Send 16 cents for a sample package. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY et Fae, 
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Books for Children 


THE SUNSHINE PRIMER 


MARION Il. Noyes and KATE LOUISE GUILD 


The many colored illustrations and simple word- 
ing of the text inthis book make it most attract- 
ive to little ones who are just learning to read. 


GOOD HEALTH 


FRANCES GULICK JEWET' 


A collection of bright stories, each illustrating 
some principle of hygiene, told in such a way as 
to appeal directly to the interest of the child. 


EARTH AND SKY I and II (Revised Edition) 


J. H. STICK NEY 


A series of simple nature-studies designed to 
help a child to appreciate the world about him. 


WITH PENCIL AND PEN, Primary Language Lessons 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


Suggestions in picture and verse for children 
who are learning to put their thoughts in written 
form. 





GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Oakland Atlanta Dallas Columbus 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-2) Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


«J CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
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Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
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What Ils Daus’ Tip-Top ? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ a aby | - 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 ~~ from _ 
written original, we will ship 
——— duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
2 vam, days’ trial. 
Sr. es ES Price $7.50 less trade 


discount 5 or ne 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DU ICATOR CO, 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


















ART EDUCATION 
Drawing Book Course 


An entirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual! use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 

Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An ex- 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


143 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON 1UPPER, 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School, 
Boston 


\ study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts. teachers. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT W! H. Exson, Cleveland, O.: 


In education it is the individual, personal touch 
that counts. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. H, Van Sickie, Baltimore: 
The salary of the teacher should depend entirely 
upon ability shown and quality of service rendered. 


Lester F. Warp, Brown University: The truths 
of geometry are within easy grasp of all normally 
developed minds, irrespective of social station. 


County SUPERINTENDENT Cap E. MILuer, 
Keokuk County, Iowa: The school should be a sec- 
ond home, and it can be made as comfortable and 
elegant as the best homes in the district, if the 
pupils purpose to make it so. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. J. O’Brien, Pawtucket, 
R.I.: Harmony, so necessary to teacher and pu- 
pil, will manifest itself in the schoolroom when the 
teacher feels that her authority is not to be ques- 
tioned or set aside. 


J. B. Montux, Los Angeles: It often costs much 
thought and care to reach the troublesome, the mis- 
chievous, the bad boy or girl, but what glory to see 
a distorted child life grow into an upright, strong, 
perfect manhood or womanhood! This is one of 
the greatest rewards of the true teacher. 


SUPERINTENDENT F: M. Futrz, Burlington, Iowa: 
That which attracts the mind and absorbs the 
thought of the child is forming for him his charac- 
ter as a man. If he is given a field of exercise in 
pure, active, and productive thought, it will develop 
in him a purpose in life, and open to him a sphere 


where his energies may be directed by some definite 
aim. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. Biopeerr, Syracuse, N. 
Y.: The world’s work is broader, the demand of 
the times is greater, and to understand and be at 
home with all that touches life requires much more 
than the Three R’s can provide. Cultural and hu- 
manitarian topics have their claims, and, all in all, 


the people, not the educators, formulate the work 
of the schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Carrot, Rochester, N. 
Y.: The kindergarten is an industrial school of the 
first order. In all the more formal exercises of the 
kindergarten the children become trained workmen 
skilled in the use of the hand in many forms of con- 
struction that directly affect their life, their happi- 
ness, and their usefulness, and that are in them- 
selves an essential part of all true education. 


THE TEACHER IN THE REPUBLIC 


BY DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

The most precious asset of the republic is life. 
The enrichment of life is the first concern of a 
people. Whatever lengthens the term of life or 
adds to the efficiency of the term of life is directly 
beneficent in the republic. The doctor is peculiarly 
responsible for the health of the state, and valuable 
as is his service, he has not yet solved his problem 
any better than has the teacher, because prevent- 
able diseases still carry away ‘the greater — of 
the citizens of the republic. 

Manifestly our attempts at a national sydteni of 
education cannot be justified by the cry that edu- 
cation is to fit our pupils forthe occupations of life. 
To fit our schools to the specific vocations of life 
is to localize our system of education to a degree 
that renders organization and supervision alike 
hopeless. But education is not primarily a fitting 
for gainful occupations. Education has for its first 
duty the making of men, and then the influencing 
of these men to put conduct above career, charac- 
ter above calling, justifying this procedure upon 
the principle that conduct is three-fourths of life. It 
will thus be seen that a consecrated teacher is 
worth infinitely more than a uniform, graded cur- 
riculum. 

The keynote in education in the republic is de- 
mocracy. We believe in education for all, and 
some type of school exists for the education of each 
child of the republic. We have now not only the 
usual types of elementary and secondary schools, 
but also the kindergarten for the younger children, 
the special schools for the incorrigible, and the 
backward, the detention school for those who have 
already violated some statute of the state or munici- 
pality, the evening schools, elementary and second- 
ary, for assistance of those driven by necessity to 
early bread-winning, manual training and commer- 
cial schools of various types, schools of industrial 
art, and in Philadelphia the first American free 
public trades school, open day and night, for boys 
above fifteen and for men who wish to increase 
their efficiency in some chosen occupation. 

Our next development is likely to be a new type 
of urban school for the rapid and consistent Ameri- 
canizing of the thousands among our pupils who 
first saw the stars in a foreign sky, but who are now 
to become through the free American school intel- 
ligent and enthusiastic lovers of liberty, citizens of 
the great republic. And also a high school of tex- 
tile art for young women. In all this complex ac- 
tivity we must keep in mind that results in charac- 
ter and conduct are possible only through a widely- 
trained and adequately- -compensated corps of teach- 
ers. The teacher is the interpreter of the republic 
to its citizens to be. 

Frequently one hears the statement that the 
business of the school is to make citizens. Such a 
conception of education is fundamentally wrong. 
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The first business of a school is to make men and 
then to fit these men for citizenship. There is, 
therefore, the broader general problem of building 
complete manhood in the republic as a prerequisite 
of development of citizens in the republic. 

There is in the simple elements of a liberal edu- 
cation a discipline and an education that predispose 
the possessor to an intelligent skill as well as a skil- 
ful intelligence. A power that fits each one to uti- 
lize both through hand and head his whole environ- 
ment for his own good and for the good of society. 

The teacher best of all figures the social democ- 
racy of the republic. No individual so richly mer- 
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its, so adequately earns the sympathy, support, and’ 
gratitude of the republic as the teacher. For the 
faithful teacher annuities should be provided and 
memorials erected. The teacher must possess vis- 
ion, that rare and precious trait that sees in each 
child, no matter how unpromising, the highest pos- 
sible development of which he.is capable, who loves 
the child not for what he is, but for what under his 
guidance the child may become. The _ teacher 
must be always a confirmed optimist. To, him 
there is but one destiny for individual and republic 
alike—triumphant democracy.—Abstract ‘of ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts State Association. 





“Glory to God in the Highest and on earth peace, good: will to men.” 





“THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 
BY HENRY SABIN, 
EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LECTURE. 


It is openly charged by a teacher of prominence 
that every step in our educational progress has 
been made against the protests of teachers. That 
is a slander against our profession; and yet, like 
many other slanders, it contains a germ of truth. 
There are too many wheel horses in proportion to 
the size of the team; too many who imagine that 
it is their province to hold back, and not to draw 
with the others. The teacher who is conservative 
only because he dreads a change; or who opposes 
any change because he fears that the admission of 
a new hobby will crowd his hobby into the back- 
ground, was not born to be a leader of men. 

And it is leaders we need. Safe men, conserva- 
tive men, cautious men if you choose, but not dead 
men. 

A deed which has no future has no life. A pro- 
fession which has no growth, no change, has no 
power. 

Men will judge us by our works, not by our 
words. “In God we trust,” stamped across the 
face of a base coin, adds nothing to its value. 

Right here, lest I forget it, let me say that an 
elaborate system of examinations and percentages, 
the mere gearing of a vast machine, can never form 
an adequate means of communication between the 
school and business. The world has very little use 
for men who prefer to goon crutches. It has less 
use for a system which is not able to stand alone; 
which is not willing to go upon the record, as tested 
by the character of the instruction given, and by 
the skill of those whom it employs as its agents. 

I confess that I never see a teacher with her im- 
mense pile of manuscripts on her table, spending 
thus her hours which ought to be devoted to rest 
or recreation, agonizing in spirit over the stupid 
blunders of heedless pupils, that I do not involun- 
tarily class her with the “noble army of martyrs.”, 
Our profession is suffering from this evil; not so 
much because it injures mentally and physically 
the children subjected to it, but because it saps the 
vitality of the teaching force, cramps the resources 
of the teacher, and provokes mental paralysis 
throughout the school. Human nature dwells in 


flesh and blood. When the teacher feels—as un- 
der such a system she is quickly made to feel,— 
that the examination tests her work, that she is on 
the rack as well as her pupils, she will soon cease 
to discriminate between profitable and unprofitable 
knowledge; between real and unreal teaching, and 
will square her work according to the pattern by 
which she knows it will be tested. And when 
brought to answer at the bar of public opinion her 
plea is, “I do it in self-defence.” Yet, not seldom, 
these results, carefully tabulated and copied with 
infinite pains into a massive book, are depended 
upon to show the worth of instruction, and the 
power of the teacher. A school, like a piece of ma- 
chinery, is tested by its results, not by the noise it 
makes. I do not say that we are prepared yet to 
do away with these examinations and recorded 
results, entirely; we are too much accustomed to 
the whir and buzz of the machinery to dispense 


with it at once; but I do say, without hesitation, . 


that we shall be more respected by the people, 
that the power and influence of our profession will 
be vastly increased with business men, when we 
relegate these artificial aids to their proper places, 
and substitute for them—as far as possible—the 
daily work of the pupil, supplemented by the indi- 
vidual judgment and common sense of the compe- 
tent teacher. The fact is, the world has one stand- 
ard of success in school work, and we have an- 
other, and the world is stronger than we are. “If 
the mountain will not come to Mahomet, then Ma- 
homet must go to the mountain.” The world has 
but two questions in its catechism: “What can 
you do?” and “What can you learn to do?” We 
might add a third: “What can you teach others to 
do?”. 

Have you good habits of application? Have 
you been trained to think quickly and accurately? 
Can you remember? Are you self-reliant? Have 
you that dogged, stubborn, persistent steadfastness 
which men call “clear grit”? Can you preach a 
sermon which will touch the heart? Can you make 
a plea which will move the jury? Can you heal 
my child? Can you shoe a horse so that he will 
not stumble? Can you patch a leaky roof? Can 
you build a railroad? Can you go into the marts 
of trade and buy and sell and get gain? Can you 
sew, and mend, and bake, and brew? Have you 
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that intrepid bravery which is born of faith that 
God is.on your side? In aword: Can you take 
your place in the ranks, touch elbows with your 
comrades, and march with unfaltering step and 
unblanching face, whether it be to victory or de- 
feat? 

I confess that I like to see a young man, who is 
a teacher, take his place and bear his burden in the 
church, in the Sunday school, in temperance, in 
politics, in society, in business, always, however, 
holding the school to be of prime importance. He 
should not sink his manhood in the teacher; but 
the teacher should bring out every bit of manhood 
that is in him: He is to his pupils the potent ex- 
ample, that they 

“Scanning the living temple, 
For the place where the veil is thin, 
May gather by beautiful glimpses 
The form of the God within.” 
o-o-@-o-@ 
GOVERNOR HUGHES’ OPPORTUNITY. 

[The following is the first public utterance of Mr. 
Hughes, governor-elect of New York, after his election.] 

Optimist and pessimist, the timid and the cour- 
ageous, the sanguine and the bilious, have made 
me the repository of their hopes and their fears, 
their gloomy forebodings and their triumphant ex- 
ultations. Out of it all I spell opportunity, respoa- 
sibility, and godspeed. 

We may not be able completely to agree as to 
the cause of the existing uneasiness and discontent. 
But we must agree as to our immediate duty. We 
should meet the conditions, so far as they lie within 
our province, squarely, candidly, and with readi- 
ness to serve the public. If there are those who 
are alarmed at discontent as such and who, satisfied 
with their lot, view with ill-concealed impatience 
and disgust efforts at improvement, I am one of 
them. 

We may be concerned at indications of impa- 
tience with law and with the orderly processes of 
government. And it should be our aim, as far as 
possible, to remove the cause of irritation by insist- 
ence upon just and impartial administration. We 
want a spirit of fair play toward individuals, toward 
institutions, toward the public. We desire the rule 
of the judgment of a free people alive to the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and in order to main- 
tain it we set ourselves against efforts to evoke the 
the monster of unreasonableness, the common en- 
emy of all, which would threaten society itself. 

It is not my purpose at this time to formulate a 
policy. I simply desire to indicate to you what I 
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am sure is in the minds of all—that the p< are 
in no mood to tolerate indifference to the ic in- 
terests—and we must in an orderly way, as be- 
hoove. those who participate in constitutional gov- 
ernment, but none the less effectively pledge our- 
selves to the removal of obstacles which have vexed 
popular patience. 

It may be proper to add that I shall be my own 
spokesman. Pleasant as have been the intimate 
relations which I have sustained with many of you, 
and desirous as I am at all times to have the full 
benefit of your friendship, it is proper and neces- 
sary that I should reserve for myself the privilege 
and the duty of stating my personal views. 


— —-——_ 0-9-0 @-0 -¢-0-——__ ____—_ 


ABANDON OLD METHODS. 


[A talk to boys by Colonel Henry C. Clark, general su- . 


perintendent of Jordan Marsh Company, the leading retail. 
store in Boston.] 


How can young men of the present day best fit 
themselves to meet opportunities? Cut loose from 
the old methods and take up new, which means 
commercial training, such as you get here in this 
institution, the High School of Commerce. 

The worst trouble with the majority of young 
men of this generation is, that they wish to begin 
where their fathers left off. To tell a young man 
that he needs certain qualities is wasting his time 
and your own, except as you may direct his atten- 
tion to the possibility of developing in himself the 
essentials of success. What I would most earnestly 
impress upon the young men is this: You must 
study your own character and find out your own 
weaknesses. You must make up your own mind 
what qualities are necessary to push you ahead, and 
then cultivate them. 

I will mention some of these qualities, each one 
of which I wish might be painted in letters on each 
step as you enter this school. On the first step, in- 
dustry; second, self-denial; third, enthusiasm; 
fourth, honesty; fifth, patience; sixth, courage; 
seventh, perseverance; eighth, sobriety. 

There is one feature of real success about which 
I shall say a little. That is unselfishness. It is 
the greatest.and highest quality of all; it enters 


into our modern calculations but little, yet any- 
man who would be truly great in his achievements. 


must have for inspiration an unselfish desire to b> 


of use to other men. He may pile up millions, but 


he will not be one. of the world’s really great men, 
unless guided by the consciousness that man’s first 


duty and last duty is to try to make others better 


off, and happier for his having lived on the earth. 





LOVE AND GIVING. 


If Christmas giving has become a bugbear, or lost its charm because it has become a mere matter 
of custom, let us throw custom to the winds. Let our gifts this year be inexpensive; let them be. 
given thoughtfully and with humility and joy. Christmas ought to be relieved of its burdens in 
order that it may be more intelligently and enthusiastically celebrated. The best that parent or child 
can give is always spiritual. The tragedy lies in the substitution in family life of the material for 
spiritual things. Let us then begin once more to get and to give the warmth that comes from a. 
thousand human illustrations in a thousand beautiful ways of the great truth that the divinest thing in. 
the world is love and the greatest joy of God is giving —Selected. 


























MORALS IN CITY SCHOOLS.—(IX.) 
No. 53. 


In answer to your inquiry with reference to the 
conditions of affairs in this school so far as relates 
to school government in this district, I cheerfully 
offer my experience, covering as it does a period of 
thirty-two years. 

In reading the article it struck me very forcibly 
that the writer was living under a condition that 
might have existed twenty-five years ago, when all 
kinds of petty so-called offences were met by the 
hard, stern hand of authority that meted out the 
usual punishment—the rattan. 

The whole tone of the article would imply that 
the various charges made in the above-named arti- 
cle were common in each and all the schools in the 
city of Boston, especially the boys’ schools, al- 
though I will admit that the article states that a 
portion of the charges are qualified as selected “all 
happening in one or another of Boston’s schools.” 
Without doubt if one were to start out to col- 
late all the school offences committed in the city of 
Boston, belonging to the various schools enrolling 
something like 100,000 children, many aggravating 
charges might be made. Sut to imply that these 
conditions are common and universal is so far from 
what I consider the truth that I would not notice 
them but for the fact that some morbid-minded 
people will rush into print with this stuff, and the 
general public is so far ignorant of the real com- 
ditions that many people will imagine that these 
conditions are common, and will make the general 
charge that the schools are _ inefficient, that the 
moral tone is low, and that they are not building 
for good citizenship. I feel that this article that 
you sent me is not fit for publication. , It is the 
product of a morbid mind; of one who has passed 
her usefulness if she be a teacher; or of one who 
is incapable of building up better conditions. I 
will just touch on two or three. 

Lying :— 

This characteristic is as old as the human race. 
I think it is a natural uneducated condition of the 
human mind. If I am not mistaken, I remember 
something is said about this matter in the Bible, 
which would not have been touched upon if it had 
not existed in olden times. So long as we have 
children coming from homes (?) where the parents 
teach their children to lie, why should not the chil- 
dren lie to their teachers? When I have parents 
come to my office and lie to me before their chil- 
dren, why should I not expect the same thing from 
the children? But it is not the “usual” thing. In 
the main the boys are truthful. We trus: the boys. 
We treat them in such a manner that thev trust us. 
I remember, when I was a boy, hearing my father 
ask a man well known to you how he taught his 
colts to stand without hitching. “I trust them, but 
I look out that they do not get away.” [ have 
thought of that answer since I have been teaching 
more than a thousand times. And I have also 
thought in that same connection how you and I 
once trusted a colt, but we did not look out that he 
did not get away. Do youremember? In the last 
part of that remark lies the large part of the secret 
of successful government. 
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Stealing :— 

Do they steal? Ofcourse they do. They are 
taught to steal, but we do not teach them to do it. 
I know a boy who took a teaclier’s pocket-book 
that he found lying on her desk. It contained 
money. He divided it among his mates, and they 
bought candy and cake with it. The boy was ten 
years old. That boy graduated from this school. 
He is an honest, honorable man to-day, respected 
in the community in which he does business, and 
holds a position of trust and responsibility besides. 
Was that young boy to blame for taking that 
which his teacher had placed before him? I claim 
now, as I said then to her, that she was to blame, 
that she was guilty of gross carelessness, and moral 
if not criminal negligence. 

I know a family, the mother of it at the time of 
the incident which I relate was serving a sentence 
for drunkenness in one of our penal institutions, 
the father taught the daughter to go out and steal. 
She brought home a ham which the family ate. 
She brought home stockings that she wore. These 
cases, however, are the exception and not the rule 
by any means. 
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I will cite one other instance that came under my 
observation because it seems so grave an offence 
when seen in cold print. Perhaps it may have been 
in my room where “the class, sitting quietly in the 
room, was suddenly brought to its feet by a pistol 
discharged by one of its members in his desk.” I 
remember the incident very well. It was just be- 
fore the seventeenth of June, 1886, the day cele- 
brated in a portion of Boston with as much enthu- 
siasm as any public holiday. As a boy he seemed 
to be the ordinary boy, not over-ambitious in his 
studies, but always willing to have his share of 


whatever fun was coming his way. He had the 
pistol in school examining it, and it went off acci- 
dentally. Of course I secured the weapon, anu 


afterwards I had a reasonable, sensible talk with 
him. I did not consider that he had committed an 
unpardonable sin. He graduated from this school, 
went out to work from the grammar school, and 
now has charge of the foreign department of one 
of the largest manufacturing establishments in the 
city of Boston. 

I will not dwell longer on specific cases, but each 
one might be taken up and dwelt with individually. 

I have no doubt that every one of these offences 
against the good order of school discipline actually 
occurred in the grammar schools of the city of Bos- 
ton. But, considering the large number of chil- 
dren and the homes from which a large portion of 
them come, my only wonder is that a person in- 
clined to find fault, or one who knows so little of 
human nature, should not have made the matter 
out even worse than she did. 

Viewed from my standpoint, it seems to me the 
writer is going back twenty-five vears, and is writ- 
ing of conditions existing then. At whatever time, 
I consider them unfit for publication. The calling 
attention to the public of such conditions can serve 
no good purpose, but on the contrary put into a 
boy’s head who is evil-inclined ideas of disorder 
and insubordination that would not be thought of 
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except they come to his notice through the public 
‘print. . 

In this school we have been fortunate in being 
able to get along without corporal punishment for 
upwards of four years. In order to do without it, it 
requires tact, skill, and patience, as well as a large 
amount of extra time. It is time well spent, how- 
ever. When I first came here it was no uncommon 
thing for this school to have 1,000 cases of corporal 
punishment during the year, with a membership of 
about 700 pupils. Now we have in the school over 
10,000 boys. Formerly many faithful, conscientious 
teachers felt that they were not doing their duty 
unless they punished a few boys. It was a bad 
practice, which led in itself to much insubordina- 
tion. It inspired an antagonism among the boys. 
It created a get-even spirit among them that the 
teacher constantly had to be on the look-out for. 
The fact that the boy regarded the teacher as his 
natural enemy had _ its origin in the manner in 
which he was governed or disciplined. 

As the school gradually broke away from the old 
methods of discipline the tone of the school began 
to change. As the teacher began to manifest a 
feeling of interest and sympathy in individual boys, 


_ remembering that the class is made up of individ- 


uals, instead of trying to teach the class as a unit, 
the morale of the school began to be more elevated. 
The boys had more regard for each other, more es- 
teem for their teachers, and more consideration for 
the neighbors about the school building. I judge 
that their conduct on the street generally partakes 
of a more gentlemanly nature than formerly from 
what I hear. 

We treat them with respect. We expect them to 
work. We do not look for anything else. Giving a 
boy something to do with the expectation that he 
may not do it, is far different than when you assume 
that he will do it. 

We have cases come up for discipline, and some 
of them are pretty strenuous. Those are the ones 
that call for tact and patience and considerable in- 
genuity sometimes. We have to resort to all the 
devices that we ever practiced in olden time-, such 
as inducing the parents to co-operate with the 
teacher, sending home monthly reports or oftener, 
requesting some to report to the master weekly, 
andsoon. This change has come about gradually, 
but it has come to stay so far as this school is con- 
cerned, [| thoroughly believe. 

Corporal punishment is not prohibited here, and 
never was prohibited. We simply grew away from 
it through the feeling that it was a bad custom, 
and that we would lessen it if we could without im- 
pairing the discipline. When we had it down toa 
minimum, I suggested to the teachers that here- 
after I wished they would give me a chance to see 
the boy, then after conferring together if it was 
thought best she could resort to the old rattan. 
That has been the end of all such trouble. 

The older teachers wonder that it was not given 
up before, and the younger ones that it could have 
ever been used at all. 

I end as I began, that the writer must be living 
under a condition that existed twenty-five years 
ago. 
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I have examined with interest the leaflet. 
The writer lacks perspective and has drawn wrong: 
inferences from her observations. 

My attention is called every year to cases of 
ing from pupils’ lockers, reckless hoodlumism, ly- 
ing, forging names of parents to notes or report 
cards, cheating in examinations, disrespectful lan- 
guage to teachers, bad conduct in street cars, fear- 
ful waste of time in the evening on the street or in 
bad company, combinations of boys for foolish 
(sometimes vicious) purposes under the impulse of 
the gang spirit, ete., etc., etc. During the past 
eleven years I have found it necessary to ask the as- 
sistance of the police three or four times to drive 
away from the vicinity of my building women who- 
had taken rooms near for the purpose of tempting” 
boys. I could mention even more serious evils. 
Exhibitions in one form or another of pitiable moral 
weakness on the part of boys take up much of my 
time, and cause me much anxiety. 
when I consider that I am dealing daily with about 
750 boys, gathered from all parts of the great city, 
representing many races, and all forms of environ- 
ment, except perhaps the very worst, the wonder is 
that I meet these evils so seldom, however startling 
the enumeration of them may be. I am sure that 
the combination of forces operating in my school 
produces an appreciable moral uplift for a. large 
number of boys every day, and while I am not sat- 
isfied with results, I have no reason to be discour- 
aged. A high regard for law and order prevails, 
and the great mass of boys are forming habits cal- 
culated to make them good citizens: It is, of 
course, impossible to prove the assertion that I am 
about to make, but I have good reason to believe 
that the moral tone of my school is above the moral 
tone of the aggregate of homes from which my boys 
come; in other words, I confidently believe that 
the next generation will exhibit higher moral stand- 
ards than prevail at the present time. — 

It is probable that the serious difficulties with 
which the teacher in large cities must contend are 
increasing, but at no more rapid rate than is to be 
expected from the changing -social conditions. 
Your correspondent doubtless states facts, but the 
article is adapted to give the impression that “the 
evils are vastly more common than I have any rea- 
son to believe them to be. Boys are liable to throw 
spit-balls at men or women whose scholarship, pa- 
tience, faithfulness, industry, and admirable traits- 
of character cannot be questioned, but they are not 
likely to throw spit-balls a second time at persons: 
who, in addition to these qualities, are good 
teachers. 


[ Concluded. | 
—_—__—_—___—-0-# 0-@-0-@ -e-— —— ae a 


“MR. DOOLEY” ON LAWYERS AND EDITORS. 


Says “Mr. Dooley” in the American Magazine 
for October, in his article on “The Power of the 
Press” :— 

“Th’ more money a man has th’ betther lawyer 
he can get, but th’ more money a man has th’ 
worse iditor he’s liable to get.” 


Nevertheless, ° 
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SALARIES. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
CONDITIONS WITH RESPECT TO SALARIES 
OF TEACHERS IN MIDDLESEX COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


To the Middlesex County Teachers’ Association:— 

It has been assumed by your committee that the reso- 
lution calling for its appointment had in view the grade 
teachers who constitute over nine-tenths of the teaching 
force of the county; and it is with relation to them that 
the investigation has been made, 

The report on salaries, tenure, and pensions of public 
school teachers in the United States, which was  sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association July, 1905, and is obtainable by all who wish 
it, is so comprehensive that your committee has deemed 
it unnecessary to conduct its investigations as fully as 

"might have been done « ‘“erwise. 

An endeavor, however,. % been made to ascertain:— 

First—Whether or not du ing the last ten years the 
prevailing tendency in the salaries of the grade teachers 
in the county has been upward. 

Second—Whether or not during the same period the 
necessary living expenses of teachers in the couffty have 
advanced. 

Third—Whether or not, if the living expenses of teach- 
ers have advanced, salaries have advanced correspond- 
ingly. 

Data bearing upon these points have been secured from 
twenty-two communities in all,—including the eleven 
cities of the county and a corresponding number of typi- 
cal towns. 

The following table summarizes this information. 

Table showing present maximum salaries for grade 
teachers in the eleven cities and a corresponding number 
of typical towns of Middlesex county, the per cent. of in- 
crease over the maximum paid in 1895, and the per cent. 
ef increase in the cost of living of teachers in those com- 
munities during the past ten years. 


Per ct. Av’ge Per ct. 
of ine’se per ct. of in- 
Present in diff- of in- crease 


CITIES. Grades. max’um erent crease in cost 
yearly grades forall of liv- 
salary. during grades ing dur- 
last 10 ing last 
years. 10 yrs. 
DEE Ce cecacth ees .--1-—6 $650 18 
7—8 700 27 22 20 
9 750 36 
SEE 6 6068s cacestices 1—9 650 18 18 87.5 
*Cambridge .......... 1—8 700 12.9 
9 800 14.3 13 25 
RE: okodowedctds as 1—9 650 13 13 18 
PN a occ bvee cabs 1—7 650 8.3 
8 675 12.5 9.7 30 
9 700 16.6 
IR a ee 1—9 675 8.9 89 29 
Somerville ............ 1—8 650 83 7.4 0 
9 725 0 
MEUOED See ccccswcecoe 1—8 500 5.2 5.7 0 
9 575 9.5 
PE so a 0.06-00<0 066 5 1—3 500 0 4.5 0 
4—9 550 6.8 
. 0 ee 1—5 600 2 
6—8 600 0 2 15.7 
9 700 7.7 
oe 1—9 600 0 0 40 
TOWNS 
pe eocccesces 1D 500 26 26 10.5 
TEE weccccnceesce 1—8 600 20 21.8 21 


9 750 36 


* Masters’ assistants receive $900. 
paerraten! teachers of exceptional ability receive 





t School board has recently voted to increase salaries 
-beginning with January, 1907. 
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Winchester ........... 1—8 650 18 19 14,2 
9 700 27 
EU Vee haus ciee 1—8 600 20 18.7 83 
9 650 ' 83 
Stoneham ............. 1—6 475 15 15 22.2 
7—9 525 15 
+Framingham ........ 1—8 500 11 li 9 
Watertown ........... 1—6 600 8.9 8.7 40 
7—9 650 8.3 
WE o hwic viene ses 1—7 500 88 112 25 
S—9 550 19.6 
pS ee ee ere 1—6 500 0 
7 550 0 11 2 
8 600 8.9 
Smee... Bi Fes 1-—4 540 0 0 0 
5—S 580 0 
Fae 1—S8 550 0 0 33.3 


9 600 0 

Average increase in salary maxima for the eleven 

cities during the last ten years............... 9.6% 
Average increase in cost of living for teachers for 

the eleven cities during the last ten years .... 19.6% 
Average increase in salary maxima for the 

eleven towns during the last ten years .:.... 12.8% 
Average increase in cost of living for teachers for 

the eleven towns during the last ten years ... 18.9% 
Average increase in salary maxima for the twenty- 

two communities during the last ten years 
Average increase in cost of living for teachers 

for the twenty-two communities during the 

Be TIE &. Fike bh o5c.a nls wieiiew bis Boks bi.ve baie 19.3% 


It appears to be established from the foregoing data 
(1) that the prevailing tendency in respect to the salaries 
of grade teachers during the past ten years in the county 
has been upward, (2) that the same is true with respect 
to the living expenses of teachers, and (3) that the rate 
of advance in salarfes has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in cost of living. 

In studying the figures given in the foregoing table, it 
should be borne in mind that, as a rule, the maximum 
salaries are not reached until a teacher has served in the 
city for a period covering from three to six years, and 
that, consequently, many teachers, perhaps the majority, 
are not now receiving the salaries here indicated. 

In one city at least the maximum can be received only 
after the teacher has pursued a course of professional 
study approved by the superintendent of schools and has 
thoroughly demonstrated her superior skill as a teacher, 
It would be misleading, therefore, to assume that all 
teachers in the communities mentioned are actually re- 
ceiving salaries as high as the indicated maxima. 

In view of the fact that the average cost of living for 
teachers in the communities studied has increased 19.3% 
during the last ten years, while the increase in salaries 
has been only 10.8%, the inadequacy of the present com- 
pensation of teachers becomes painfully apparent. 

It has been thought wise in submitting this report to 
discuss briefly two or three correlated questions sug- 
gested in the investigation. 

1. The Relation of the Teacher’s Salary to the Re 
quirements of Her Position:— 

To compare the pay of teachers with the remuneration 
in other fields of labor hardly affords a satisfactory basis 
for judgment on this question, nevertheless for the bene- 
fit of those who are interested in such comparison it may 
be said that useful data may be found in the nineteenth 
annual report of the commissioner of labor in the United 
States, in which it is shown by statistics from forty-eight 
cities in different parts of the country that, if fifty weeks 
be assumed as the basis of a year’s work, the earnings of 
unskilled laborers on streets and sewers in all except 
Chicago, Ill., Columbus, Ga., Meridian, Miss., and Wash- 


-+- Ninth grade taught by principal. 
z Ninth grade is part of high school. Salaries on differ- 
ent basis. 


.+» 10.8% 
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ington, D. C., exceeded the minimum yearly salary of 
grade teachers in those cities. 

In spite of the difficulties in the way of securing reli- 
able data for comparison upon this point, your commit- 
tee believes that the prevailing salaries of grade teachers 
to-day are not commensurate with the requirements 
made upon them jn the way of professional equipment 
and standards of living. 

The better class of positions at the present time, at 
least in the area covered by this report, are open only to 
those who have had reasonably broad academic prepara- 
tion, supplemented by a full course in the normal school 
and some successful experience in teaching. Not only 
are the higher standards that are justly being set by 
school officials in these respects compelling the would- 
be teachers to a larger expenditure of time and money 
than formerly was required in preparation, but also they 
are compelling those who now are in the ranks to take 
up special courses of study in order to be eligible for ad- 
vancement. 

Again, the advancement in the social standards of 
living in general during recent years as the natural re- 
sult of the great prosperity in the business world has 
operated to put upon teachers the necessity for greater 
expenditure in the way of dress and social requirements, 
This comes about because, necessarily, from the social 
sphere in which teachers are expected to move and in 
which they should move, they must be governed im their 
expenditures to a greater or less extent by the example 
of those whose incomes in a great many cases are not 
only more generous but also respond more quickly to 
more prosperous business conditions. 

2. The Relation of Salaries to the Character of the 
Teaching Corps:— 

The importance of a high standard of paresis and 
professional efficiency in the public school teaching corps 
is so well understood that it needs no discussion. 

In this connection, however, it should be noted that, 
owing to the increasing opportunities for women to earn 
in other lines of effort as much if not more with less ex- 
penditure of energy than they can in teaching, there is 
grave danger that ultimately the character of the teach- 
ing force in our schools will suffer unless a higher stand- 
ard of salaries can be secured for teachers. 

Low salaries for teachers if maintained in face of gen- 
eral prosperity in the business world mean certain in- 
evitable results:— 

First—Although school boards may require complete 
professional training on the part of those whom they em- 
ploy, the character of those who take up the work of 


teaching will gradually deteriorate because many of - 


the brightest and strongest personalities will prefer other 
fields of labor in which the remuneration is greater. 

Already complaint is being made quite generally that 
it is becoming increasingly more difficult to secure the 
type of teacher wanted for the average salary paid. 

Second—Low salaries mean shorter periods of service 
by first-class teachers, 

Third—A prevailing low rate of wage means Jess am- 
bition on the part of the teachers and less opportunity 
for professional growth while in service, a fact that 
operates distinctly against the best results in our 
schools. 

A reasonably high standard of salaries, therefore, is 
even more important to the public than it is to teachers 


“themselves. 


8. Difficulties in the Way of Higher Salaries:— 

It is the opinion of your committee that one of the 
chief obstacles to adequate financial compensation for 
teachers lies in the lack of appreciation on the part of 
the public; (a) that the most vital interests at stake in a 
community are those involved in public education, (b) 
that the best results in this field can be secured only by 
employing first-class teachers and making their tenure 
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as Permanent sb posse, and (c) ‘hat Orb aaa 
talent and permanency of service on the 
teachers cannot be secured unless reasonably 
ries are paid. . 

If these conclusions be sound, it would appear that 
school officials can hardly do a greater service for the 
cause of public education than to labor systematically 
to educate the people along these lines until they shall 


come to believe that it is neither wise economy nor is it 


morally right so far as the interests of the child are con- 
cerned, to maintain a rate of wages for teachers that is 
less than will enable the best results to be secured in the 
schools. 

The present burden of taxation in our municipalities 
is unquestionably heavy, and naturally the people are 
slow to assume added burdens in this line; but the public 
places a high valuation upon its public schools and when 
it is made clear to the people that the teachers in those 
schools are really underpaid there is litt'e doubt that 
the money can be secured to meet the demands for 
higher salaries. 

Campaigns of education along this line are the primary 
need; but the application of anything that savors of the 


. trade-wnionism idea in an endeavor to force adequate 


compensation for teachers, as is advocated in some quar- 
ters, is thoroughly unwise, because such action is cal- 
culated in the long run to alienate the naturally sympa- 
thetic disposition of the public toward teachers as a 
class. @ 

Another obstacle to more rapid advance in salaries of 
teachers is found in the inferior teacher herself, who too 
frequently is unwilling to see her fellow-worker receive 
an increase in salary unless she too is similarly in- 
creased. 

Nothing is clearer than that teachers differ widely in 
their efficiency and in their professiona! spirit. Because 
boards of education recognize this fact there is a natural 
feeling that they are not able to pay teachers universally 
as high a salary as would be possible in case of those 
whose work is especially meritorious. 

Your committee believes that it would tend to increase 
the possibility of a higher average wage for teachers if 
some form of merit recognition should be incerporated 
into the arrangement of salary schedules for teachers, 
because on the one hand such a plan would make it 
easier for first-class teachers to secure adequate com- 
pensation, and on the other hand it would tend to spur 
inferior teachers to extra professional efforts in order to 
render themselves eligible for an advance in pay. 

4. Fixing of Minimum Salaries by State Enactment;— 

The matter of higher salaries bas been Geemed of 
sufficient importance in certain states to warrant the 
passage of state laws affecting the subject. 

New Jersey, for instance, has a law of comparatively 


recent date which fixes a minimum salary schedule for , 


each class of teachers throughout the state subject to 
adoption by a referendum vote of the citizens in any 
community. 

Indiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
have minimum salary schedules for teachers that are 
operative without referendum provisions. 

New York has a special state law in force only in New 
York city which provides that an allotment of three mills 
on every dollar of valuation of the taxable property of 


the city shall go for the salaries of teachers in the public 
schools. 


Your committee believes that it would be helpful in 
bringing the subject of adequate compensation for 
teachers vividly before the public mind, if the state 
board of education in this commonwealth would advo- 
cate and, if possible, secure the passage of a law fixing 
a minimum salary for the different classes of teachers in 
our public schools, if not absolutely, yet subject to 
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adoption in any town or city upon vote of a majority of 
its citizens; and it recommends that a committee be 
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appointed by the Middlesex County Teachers’ Associa- 


tion to urge this idea upon the attention of the state 
board of education. “4 
Respectfully submitted, 

Fred H. Nickerson, 
Melissa BE. Elder, 
Henry D. Hervey, 
J. Ashbury Pitman, 
A. K. Whitcomb, 
Anna H. Murphy, 
U. G. Wheeler, 
John S. Emerson, 
William L. Eaton. 


~—_____—_0- 0-@ 0-6-0 ______— 
THE STORY OF JAMESTOWN.— (III.) 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 
THE DAYS OF SUCCESS. 


With the coming of De la Warre the dawn of a 
more prosperous day fell upon the little colony at 
Jamestown. The trying experiences through 
which the settlement had passed had already car- 
ried with them some salutary lessons. Industry 
began to overcome indolence. The fortifications 
were rebuilt. The Indians, through a firm and 
tactful policy, became for a time less threatening. 
Order supplanted disorder, and _ the 
seemed more amenable to judicious rule. 

But De la Warre soon fell ill of malaria, and 
though he struggled resolutely against the malady 
he was compelled to return to England at the end 
of a year. Yet he had seen enough of Virginia to 
impress him deeply with its possibilities, and it was 
of no little value to have so ardent a friend of the 
colony at headquarters in London. It was not 
long after his arrival there that eloquent British 
clergymen were preaching about the colony, and 
encouraging emigration thereto. Pamphlets with 
roseate descriptions of Virginia were widely circu- 
lated, and as widely discussed. 

Im May, 1611, Sir Thomas Dale reached James- 
town, and assumed control. Sir Thomas Gates ar- 
rived in August, bringing new immigrants, and 
much-needed domestic animals. Dale was an en- 
ergetic official, and soon inspired the colonists with 
the value of labor. One of his wisest moves was 
to portion out the land among them, some three 
acres to a man. These were to be considered a 
freehold. But the freeholder was to work for the 
colony as well as for himself. An annual rental of 
two and a half bushels of corn was required from 
him, which was paid to the community. The sense 
of ownership of the land vastly improved the condi- 
tion of the settlers, as it led them to depend more 
upon their own efforts for support than upon free 
supplies from the company across the sea. Men 
who were inclined to play rather than to plant were 
compelled to cultivate acquaintance with the hoe- 
handle, as there was always a threat lying back of 
Dale’s hints. 

In his cursory observations of the Indians’ plant- 
ing grounds, one John Rolfe found that the red 
men were raising tobacco. And as Rolfe was aware 
that there was a large demand for the fragrant 
weed in England, he managed to secure some seed, 
and soon he and his fellow colonists were trans- 
formed into tobacco planters. But they very soon 
overdid the business, for they failed to raise corn 
enough for their food in their anxiety’to raise to- 


colonists 
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bacco, and they had another experience with star- 
vation which was calamitous. 

It was this John Rolfe who married the famous. 
Indian maiden Pocahontas. The girl had been de- 
coyed from her home, and was held by the colo- 


nists as a hostage to secure peace with the Indians. | 


She was instructed in the Christian faith, and at 
her baptism was named Lady Rebecca. Dale took 
the newly-wedded couple to England, where they 
were shown great attention, and were received at 
court. Pocahontas carried herself well, and 
charmed everybody by her unassuming grace. But 
after a year’s residence in England, and when plan- 
ning to return to her native heath, she unexpect- 
edly died, leaving one son to be the reminder of 
her short but eventful career. This union of In- 
dian and colonist was a temporary check to the 
hostility of the savages, who were growing restless 
at the encroachments of the whites on their hunt- 
ing grounds. 

The year 1619 was marked by several important 
events. One was the coming to the colony of 
some ninety buxom young women from England, 
who were not long in finding husbands, who paid 
the expenses incurred by the company in sending 
the women by invoices of tobacco. 

It was also a very fatal year, an epidemic carry- 
ing off some 300 af the colonists. To fill up this 
gap in their ranks, King James sent over some 100 
felons from English prisons, who proved to be a 
most unwelcome addition to the settlement. 

Another, and still more deplorable, occurrence 
was the arrival in Hampton Roads of a Dutch ship 
with some ‘Negro slaves on board. Although 
slavery was a recognized feature of that time, be it 
said to the credit of the colonists that they were un- 
willing to purchase the slaves from the Dutch cap- 
tain. 3ut upon his threat to.throw them  over- 
board, as his vessel was short of provisions, the 
colonists bought them out of pity, and unwittingly 
founded the system of enforced Negro labor, which 
in time cost Virginia a fearful price in blood and 
treasure. 
event, however, was. the 
meeting of the first General Assembly, which con- 
vened in the church at Jamestown. Here was the 
end of the communistic features of the colony, and 
the commencement of free, representative govern- 
ment in America. The members of the Assembly 
were elected by the settlements, of which several 
had been. organized in the vicinity of Jamestown. 
The Assembly was permitted by charter to make 
all the laws for the colony, subject, however, to the 
veto of the company in London. Orderly parlia- 
mentary rule was thus established in the place of 
dictatorial rule by some governor. 

In 1620, the year the Mayflower was feeling her 
way to Plymouth, twelve vessels reached Virginia 
with 1,260 new colonists. The tide of immigra- 
tion was now setting in towards the shores of 
America, which has continued in increasing volume 
to the present hour. At that time, however, the 


The most important 


newcomers were Saxons, and the progenitors of 
the colonial families whose names are writ large in 
the annals of the nation. 

With the addition to population there came nat- 
urally the founding of new settlements at favorable 
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and defensible points along the James and other 
streams. But there were angry eyes watching this 
Saxon expansion. The red men saw their hunt- 
ing-grounds invaded and occupied by the hated 
palefaces, and they determined to defend in their 
own savage way their rights. As long as Pow- 
hatan lived the Indians were in the main friendly. 
But his brother, who succeeded him as _ sachem, 
would not postpone the inevitable conflict. Quietly 


the Indians laid their plans, and on March 22, 1622,- 


there was a simultaneous attack on all the settle- 
ments. In sixty minutes or less three hundred and 
fifty colonists were killed, and wailing was heard 
in all the homes of the Saxons. The settlement at 
Jamestown and some near-by centres were saved 
by the timely warning of an Indian, who for once 
forgot the tie of blood. A most sanguinary Indian 
war followed, which dragged itself along for twenty 
full years, and ended in the ——- subjugation 
of the savages. 

In 1624 King James fell out with the company 
in London and annulled the charter of Virginia. 
But the colonists did not believe it was invalidated, 
and pursued their own course as if the charter was 
still in force.. This year their Assembly adopted a 
vigorous resolution that was fated to become his- 
toric. It was that no taxes should be levied on the 
people or the colony without the people’s consent. 
Probably there was.no dream when that resolution 
was carried of what it was destined to effect. But 
in it there was the seedcorn of a revolution and an 
independent American nation. 

Subsequent events at Jamestown can only be 
hinted at, important though they were. In 1652 it 
was called upon to surrender to Cromwell’s forces, 
though its loyalty to the cause of Charles was pro- 
found. For a time it was administered-by the Bri- 
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tish Puritan Commonwealth. But when the res- 
toration of the monarchy was made, Jamestown 
rejoiced about her bonfires. 

In 1676 there was a formidable rebellion led 
by one Nathaniel Bacon, and aimed against Gever- 
nor Berkeley and his party in the Assembly. The 
contention was fierce, and ended in the capture of 
Jamestown, and the uriwilling expatriation of 
Berkeley. In their frenzy, Bacon’s men applied 
the torch to the abandoned town, and consumed it, 
church and all. So perished the first English town 
built in America, and it was never reconstructed. 

The Jamestown of to-day is a melancholy but 
grandly historic ruin. The river floods have eaten 
away the narrow isthmus that formerly connected 
it with the mainland, and left it an island.) Not 
even an unpretentious village marks the site. 
There are the ruins of an old church tower, and the 
romantic remains of old tombs, foundations of 
houses, and strange-looking streets, but aside from 
these the island is simply a series of fields matted . 
with grass, fragrant in the springtime with flowers, 
and threaded with white roads and pathways. The 
majestic river flows past it with undiminished vol- 
ume, and strangely indifferent to what had trans- 
pired on that eventful site. At night the owl 
hoots from the dismantled church tower, and tiie 
silent stars look down upon meadows and wave and 
tower alike, the scene of undisturbed tranquility. 

Only a ruin! Yes: but with history enough in 
and about its old gray stones to make it a nation’s 
shrine. And when the early flowers of the “Old 
Dominion” shall bloom in 1907, multitudes of eager 
and loyal Americans will turn pilgrims and seek 
that shrine; and will pause with profound interest 
on the spot where Saxon civilization first found a 
foothold and a freehold in this Western world. 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


“PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.”—(VI.) 


The journey of the pilgrims by the banks of the 
River of the Water of Life is a perfect little idyll 
in itself. Here is shown Bunyan’s intimate sym- 
pathy with nature, and the responsiveness of hu- 
man nature to its loveliness. The beautiful world 
was a part of his life at the very core, and shut 
within grim prison walls his eyes look inward and 
feast upon green pastures and still waters. To call 
Bunyan a mystic is almost the last accusation to 
bring against him, but in this passage he comes 
very near if not quite to being a mystic of the high- 
est order. Of course it is the spiritual meaning of 
a definite Bible passage which he is quoting, that he 
has in mind, but at the same time that is a very 
loving memory of a familiar scene—one for which 
perhaps he was pining—wrought into his descrip- 
tion of “a meadow, curiously beautified with lilies ; 
and it was green all-the year round.” 

We feel again in this passage the literary power 
of words to arouse sensations and create an atmos- 
phere. Where is there to be found a more perfect 
sense of rest than in the words, “When they awoke, 


they gathered again of the Fruit, of the Trees, and 
drank again of the Water of the River, and then 
lay down again to sleep. Thus they did several 
days and nights.” 

Again, with an artlessness that is perfect art, 
Bunyan makes the transition to another scene, and 
to make the transition from a scene of one charac- 
ter to that of another is one of the most difficult 
things to do in literary composition. 

Note how easily Bunyan does it: “So when they 
were disposed to go on (for they were not as yet at 
their journey’s end), they eat, drank, and de- 
parted.” 

Once more the pilgrims are on the high- 
way beset with temptations. Another meadow, 
with a tempting little stile, with the path- 
way running straight beside the road, is too much 
for them. There is another little bit of Bunyan’s 
wonderful human understanding in this passage :— 

“Now the way from the River was rough, and 
their feet tender by reason of their travels; so the 
soul of the pilgrims was much discouraged be- 
cause of the way. Wherefore still as they went on 
they wished for a better way.” It is so familiarly 
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and naturally homesick that our sympathies are 
wholly prepared for the pilgrims in the series of 
events that follow the hesitation at the stile, the 
persuasion to cross, to follow the way that was 
easier for their feet; their stumbling in the dark 
and losing their way; their falling asleep through 
very wretchedness ; their capture by Giant De- 
spair; the confinement in Doubting Castle; their 
escape, and their winning their freedom again. 

The description of Giant Despair and his castle 
and all the incidents pertaining to it is distinctly 
of the pattern , of the mediaeval wonder story. 
There is even a touch of the mediaeval mysticism 
in it in the thought of the impersonated power of 
evil lying in wait to capture and destroy the good 
man. Yet Bunyan has adapted so that this scene 
has no parallel, and loses nothing of its own origi- 
nality. -It is hardly necessary to refer to its vivid- 
ness of action, and the power of its appeal to the 
imagination, both being stronger because the 
scene draws upon principles which are deeper 
than the imagination. It is interesting to notice 
merely as a point of fine detail, in which Bunyan 
is often unexpectedly happy, that the sufferings of 
the pilgrims lasted until midnight Saturday. In 
this scene, Hopeful shows his stronger, and Chris- 
tian his weaker character. They change places, as 
it were, and Hopeful becomes the leader, the com- 
forter, the brave, unselfish friend. Not a single 
word of reproach does he have for Christian’s stu- 
pidity in having forgotten that he carried with him 
their one means of deliverance—the key called 
Promise. i 

Characters to remember in this stage :— 

Hopeful, Christian’s new companion. 

Demas, the warden of the silver mine in the hill 
called Lucre. . 

Giant Despair and his wife Diffidence. 

Scenes of special interest :— 

The pilgrims passing the hill of Lucre. 

The pilgrims pausing at the statue of Lot’s wife. 

The pilgrims by the River of God. 

The pilgrims in Doubting Castle, and their es- 
cape. 

Interpretation: |The temptation of Demas is 
the temptation-of money for its own sake. Chris- 
tian had seen in Vanity Fair the value of money 
as he never had before. 

The River of God needs no explanation, and is 
sweetest when left to itself without attempting to 
add to it by further words. 

$y-Path Meadow is naturally the path of indul- 
gence which seems to follow the King’s highway, 
and the Doubting Castle, the cudgeling of Giant 
Despair, the terror and horror of the whole situa- 
tion represents the suffering of a man waking to 
the error of his ways but seeming to find no way of 
escape from the certain death to which he has 
brought himself. The beating which Giant De- 
spair gives him is symbolical of the lashing of the 
mind in its chastisement of the erring soul. 

It is well, however, to lay as little stress as possi- 
ble on explanation, in teaching this allegory: Its 
appeal to the imagination is immortal; its lan- 
guage is beautiful and cultivating; its quick sym- 
pathy with nature and with human _ nature are 
enough in themselyes to make it great; yet even 
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on these it is best to touch lightly, and let the im- 
pression of the allegory be that of the story and 
beautiful pictures which will come to enter into 
one’s experience and speak their own messages. 
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HOW TO TEACH STOCKS AND BONDS, 
BY HARRIET J. STRONG. 


After spending hours devising a practical way to 
present the subject of stocks and bonds, I adopted 
the following plan with good results :— 

My school was made up of over-grown pupils,— 
the B division from three different rooms,— and I 
well knew that the attack upon stocks and bonds 
could be made in no ordinary way. We had 
groped through interest, partial payments, and 
bank discount at no lightning pace and I feared 
stocks and bonds would be completely overpower- 
ing. 

I selected my oldest and dullest boy as an imag- 
inary owner of a near-by mountain the surround- 
ings of which might easily give rise to the idea of 
a mining district. As the mountain was somewhat 
traveled by people in quest of flowers, specimens 
etc., and a favorite spot for hunters, it was discov- 
ered, one day, that a sound, known only to mining 
experts, was detected by a miner who was travel- 
ing in search of new fields. He told Mr. A of his 
suspicions, suggested that an investigation be 
made, and a mining engineer was called to make a 
survey. 

In going over this part of the work, which of 
course was all imaginary, the children were very 
enthusiastic, and soon the land, which had been of 
little value, was found to contain stores of hidden 
wealth. Mr. A was prevailed upon to form a 
stock company, and operate the mines. As he had 
little or no money, he decided to place all the stock 
on the market. How was he to doit? By de- 
grees I drew from the children that he must try and 
get capitalists interested. Of course our capitalists 
must be right there. And as children’s imagina- 
tions are keen, I soon found many among their 
number who were ready to invest. Here we spent 
some time on capital, capital-stock, stocks, and 
shareholders. 

When they had formed clear ideas of it all, we 
tried to give a reasonable value to the company, 
and decided that $72,000 would be required to 
cover all. First, a president, sceretary, and treas- 
urer were chosen, as this step was found necessary 
before a company could be incorporated. 

Our progress here was slow. The word “incor- 
porated” was a bowlder of immense proportion to 
my pupils. What did it mean? How was it to be 
accomplished? What was its use? All this had to 
be explained, and it certainly took time; but in or- 
der to have our company legal, with its rules and 
regulations recognized by law, we must be incor- 
porated. Our work here was extremely interest- 
ing. In order to have it clear we were obliged to 
have an extended talk on civics. The children 
were surprised to know we could incorporate in 
any state we chose by simply being represented by 
some broker in a city belonging to that state. 
Rates were talked over, and finally we decided to 


—— 
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incorporate in Connecticut, although New Jersey 
offered the most lenient terms. 

We made an imaginary application to the secre- 
tary of that state, imagined that we held our certi- 
ficates, charter, etc., and we were ready to organ- 
ize. Our company was actually formed, and the 
stock was on the stock market. 

Oh, the enthusiasm of that morning! The stock 
was all sold, and still there was a clamor for more. 
To prove that our early talks had not been in vain, 
one young man asked to buy more stock. When 
asked why, he replied, “That I may have control.” 
As he claimed he could pay for it, we allowed him 
to buy the required number. 

To make it as nearly real as possible, the names 
of the president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, board of directors, etc., were neatly written 
on the blackboard, and allowed to remain there. 
After two or three weeks we went back to the busi- 
ness of our company, and issued more shares, call- 
ing it preferred stock. It is needless to say it 
found a ready market. 

Again the subject was dropped for a while; and 
when we again returned to it, some years were sup- 
posed to have elapsed. We had been a very suc- 
cessful corporation. Our stockholders had been 
able to declare several dividends, and had become 
very independent. 

Now the time had come to increase their busi- 
ness, and as they did not wish to sell more stock 
it was decided to obtain money by selling. bonds. 
Bonds then furnished us ample means for work. 
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The word “bond” seemed to open a new channel 
of thought. We ‘had bonds of every make and de- 
scription, from a style of wall to a stove. As I 
allow my pupils a great deal of conversational 
style in the classroom, we discussed them ~all. 
Finally they found among their numerous defini- # 
tions, “Interest-bearing promissory~~-notes, issued i 
by cities, states, corporations, etc., as evidence of - 

their indebtedness.” 


This was just where I wanted 
them. 


It was in this way that we were going to 
raise money to carry on a more extensive line of 
business. I drew from our packet of legal forms 
a bond issued by a town to raise money for build- 
ing a schoolhouse, and another issued for sewer’ 
purposes. Thus we decided to issue bonds for mS 
our company, making them payable at such times = 
as would give them a good value, and — sought — “g 
in the money market. E 
Did my pupils enjoy this? Most siiiasely. I 
never had a class do better work, or give closer 
attention, and often, if doubt arose, concerning a 
problem, the answer would come, “We did that in q 
our stock company.” 
The formation of that company remained on our 
board until the close of the school year, and as I 
erased it, it had seemed so real, and had brotght 
forth such good work, that it seemed almost like 
destroying legal documents. The old mountain 
stands just as intact as ever; and if there be ore in 
its formation the progressive miner will find it as 


closely hidden as before our stock company was 4 
formed. 





FOR MEMORIZING. : 


LIVING WATERS. 
There are some hearts like wells, green-mossed and deep 
AS ever summer saw; 
And cool their water is,—yea, cool and sweet;— 
But you must come to draw. 
They hoard not, yet they rest in calm content, 
And not unsought will give; 
They can be quiet with their wealth unspent, 
So self-contained they live. 


And there are some like springs, that bubbling burst 
To follow dusty ways, 

And run with offered cup to quench his thirst 
Where the tired traveler strays; 

That never ask the meadows if they want 
What is their joy to give; 

Unasked, their lives to other life they grant, 
So self-bestowed they live! 


And One. is like the ocean, deep and wide, 
Wherein all waters fall; 
That girdles the broad earth, and draws the tide, 
Feeding and bearing all; 
That breathes the mists, that sends the clouds abroad, 
That takes, again to give;— 
Even the great and loving heart of God, 
Whereby all love doth live. 
—Caroline Spencer. 


—— 
What’s best in life, O busy brain? 
*Tis the glad power to strive again, 
*Tis inspiration’s joyous thrill, 
And work the balm for every ill, 
Work’s best in life. 
—Elizabeth M. Champney. 


It’s wiser being good than bad; : a 
It’s safer being meek than fierce; q 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 5 
My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accursed. 
—Robert Browning. 
Some skies may be gloomy, a 
Some moments be sad, 
But everywhere, always, 
Some souls must be glad; 
For true is the saying 
Proclaimed by the seer— 
“Hach day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


—Priscilla Leonard, 
—_o-———_ 


The optimist sees the doughnut and the pessimist sees 
the hole.-—The Lyceunite. we 
—_o— ra 
Count that day really worse than lost 
You might have made divine, 1 
Through which you scattered lots of frost, ts 
And ne’er a speck of shine, 


—Nixon Waterman, 


“Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
God is not dead, nor doth He sleep! 
The wrong doth fail, the right prevail, 

With peace on earth, good will to men!” 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Christmas, as the season of loving giving, is.the 
suggestion of the greatest gift for the best love 
ever borne to men by nan. 

It is the time for gifts that bespeak the most sa- 
cred love that stirs true hearts; for gifts that reveal 
the best thought and purpose of the giver. 

“Gifts of one who loved me— 
"Twas high time they came; 
When he ceased to love me, 
Time they stopped for shame.” 
—lHmerson. 

Christmas is no time for “return gifts’; these are 
for wedding occasions or other social functions. 
There is a conventionality controlling these gifts 
which makes it proper to send a gift in payment 
for an invitation, or financial recognition of a social 
courtesy. Not so at the Christmas time. To 
send a gift this year because we received one last 
year is highly discourteous, for it assumes that the 
gift was a bid for a return favor and not a heart 
offering. In some other way at some other time 
love should be revealed, but never in a way or at 
a time that can be construed as a recognition of a 
Christmas gift. A note of appreciation, because it 
costs nothing but affectionate expression, is the 
best of acknowledgment, just as the only return 
acceptable for the Easter outcome of the Christ- 
mas beginning is the personal devotion and service 
of him for whom the Christ life was given. 

Christmas is not the opportunity for thank-offer- 
ings; these should have been sent at the Thanks- 
giving season. Then a word of love with no at- 
tendant comfort from one who has _ abundance 
from which necessities might have been provided 
is little short of an insult. Such thank-offerings 
are better at any other time than at Christmas, 
when there should be no suggestion of inequality, 
or of necessities; this is the season of universal 
gladness, the time when there are no distinctions 
in fortune or favoritism, but rather the occasion 


for saying, without fear of sentimental interpreta- 
tion: “I love thee with the gladness of the flowers 
whose smile and fragrance are from the great 
heart of nature.” 


— r ~~ 
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THINKING A CONSTRUCTIVE ART. 


There is an infinite distance between thinking 
a thing down and thinking it up, as great a differ- 
ence as between pulling a building down and put- 
ting one up. Each business may pay, but one car- 
ries with it business honor and pride, the other 
mere money-getting. There is a man in Boston 
who has made a success of tearing down large 
buildings. His name may be seen on almost every 
large destructive job, with an announcement that 
anyone desiring any of the old bricks, windows, 
doors, and so. forth may apply to him, but his name 
is on no building in the city that is in use. 

On the other hand, every noble public and pri- 
vate building in the city has the name of some 
architect whose children and _ children’s children 
will point with pride to that inscription on the tab- 
let and say: “That was my father or grandfather.” 
Now if money can satisfy a man, the destruction is 
all right, but if a man does not live for money pri- 
marily then there is a reward which comes from 
constructive work that comes not from destructive 
work, 

Nowhere is this more true than in thinking. A 
critic is one who sees defects. There are men with 
pen and voice who can say most scathing things, 
who can roast to a turn, who never fail to find a 
weak spot in any man’s logic or style, but such men 
have no place in life except hanging out signs on 
old buildings to the effect that old literary bricks 
and trimmings are for sale. 

Every man knows numerous men who are pro- 
fessional “good-for-nothings,” but who have 
thought themselves “smarties” in their day, men 
who could be hired for purposes of assassination. 
Any man could write a volume on these wrecks, 
were the wreckage worth while. 

Henry Ward Beecher will be honored for a hun- 
dred years and more, and even now none can recall 
even the name of one of his traducers. A man 
wrote an article once to show how many slips in 
rhetoric Mr. Beecher was liable to make in his 
public speech. Upon this Mr. Beecher made this 
comment: “Any man can carry a pail of milk with- 
out spilling if he will only carry little enough.” 
Mr. Roosevelt is criticised because he sometimes 
splits an infinitive, but he will accomplish more 
with one sentence with its split infinitive than all 
of these petty fellows will acomplish with al! they 
could write if they worked together and worked all 
their lives. 

Now a constructive or destructive life is often 
begun in the primary grades. Alice C. D. Riley 
will get every child in the second grade of the pri- 
mary school to writing in actual, correct, attractive 
rhythm, while will get the 








children in his school to see a slip in person or 
number and will himself make five slips in telling 
them how to detect it. 

Alice C. D. Riley is the most constructive 
teacher of whom I know, though there are a mul- 
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tiiude of them, but for every constructive teacher 
there are several who are destructive. Skill in 
comparing facts, thoughts, truths, with a view to 
noting resemblances, is the secret of the construc- 
tive art. Critics are usually men who have devel- 
oped the art of noting differences without the posi- 
tive virtue of observing resemblances. Morose, 
caustic, uncomfortable people are usually those 
who have trained themselves to observe the dis- 
similarity in men, in circumstances, in truth, while 
the genial, hopeful, joyous members of society are 
those who have accustomed themselves to look for 
resemblances. Those who see only the hopeful 
side of affairs are as unsafe as the other extreme is 
uncomfortable. The high art is in knowing how to 
analyze and discriminate sharply, and then out of 
the differences build up from resemblances. The 
best book for teaching to think in the primary 
school is Mrs. Riley’s “Elements of English Verse 
Correlated to Music.” 


——= * ”~ 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT.—(I.) 


In the issue of December 13, in an editorial orf 
“The Topical Method,” reference was made to “ar- 
rested development,” about which much more is to 
be said in a series of editorials to which this is pre- 
liminary. The series of editorials on “Thinking” 
were indirectly headed the same way. 

One of the pitiable phases of life is that of ar- 
rested development, whether it be in a person, a 
city, a state, a section, a country, or a cause. 

The Cuban war simply revealed the arrested de- 
velopment of Spain, which was known to all stu- 
dents of vitality but unknown to those who ac- 
cepted figures and size for life. There was a navy, 
an army, a credit, but nothing of modern life. This 
year Spain is building five thousand schoolhouses 
all at once because she has discovered the differ- 
ence between life and lifeless form. 

Japan revealed the arrested development of Rus- 
sia, a poor old cripple, of whom authors, essayists, 
and lecturers were trying to make the civilized 
world afraid. Some of us had publicly laughed at 
the men who tried to make the world aes of that 
scarecrow. 

The cause of temperance has a queer array of 
imbecile organization schemes which have become 
hopeless and helpless from arrested development. 
Anybody who nurses the notion that because a 
principle is good the skin should be preserved is 
sure to be annoyed by seeing it moth-eaten. 

A whole museum of moth-infested, stuffed ani- 
mals is worth less than a colony of microbes in the 
soil of an abandoned farm. An abandoned farm is 
nothing more than a case of arrested development. 
The soil is as good as it ever was, or is capable of 
producing as much as it ever produced when you 
put microbes into it instead of putting fertilizers 
on to it. 

The principle of arrested paveiiiinn is doing 
its deadly work with a lot of causes which have 
been turned over to the taxidermists by fond 
admirers. 

The Legislature of Minnesota has granted per- 
mission to a “scientist” to kill a female moose in 
order that her stuffed.skin may be put in a school 
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museum. They want moose in their forests, they. 
have a law to protect them, but they consent to 
the slaying of one female mc xse, to the arresting of 
her whole line of progeny just to. exhibit a sample 
of arrested development, and repie e"§,- for the 
delight of moths. 

The church and the school muse acquaint them- 


selves with the full significance of atrested devel- 
opment. 





O-0-@-0-o-0- 
THE BOSTON TRIUMPH. 


The re-election of Mr. D. A. Ellis to the Boston 
board of education signifies much more than ap- 
pears upon the surface. It was neither a defeat 
nor a triumph for the personality of the candidate, 
but rather of principle, of a peculiarly im- 
portant principle. Boston is trying to lead 
the country in eliminating politics of all kind from 
the schools,—party politics, religious politics, 
teacher politics, and personal politics,—while at the 
same time having the people elect the members of 
the board of education. 

Whenever an _ effort has been attempted else- 
where to rescue the schools it has been tried di- 
rectly or indirectly through an appointive ‘board. 
In some places the mayor has appointed, and some- 
times the judges, while sometimes the superintend- 
ent has been appointed by an autocratic power, as 
formerly in Cleveland. Boston is trying the ex- 
periment of trusting the people wholly with the 
choice of the board of education. 

This year there was but one member to re-elect, 
so that it was a straight line-up on both sides. 
There was no excuse for dodging or dust-clouding 
the issue. The board had had but one year in 
which to work, and, inevitably, the first year 
arouses all conservative prejudices, and has no time 
in which to demonstrate the wisdom of its action. 
Not alone are political and class prejudices awak- 
ened in the first year, but all conservative teacher 
and principal prejudices are bestirred. No power 
on earth can help it. As a result the new board 
was weaker than it can ever be again from this 
standpoint. 

In view of these conditions and of many others, 
needless to recount, the principle of great educa- 
tional reforms, of eliminating all kinds of politics 
from the schools, and at the same time trusting all 
the people to vote upon the election of the board of 
education has been gloriously triumphant. | 


_-- == 
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AN EXPERIENCE. 


{ had the rare privilege of being on the Pacific 
coast when the President’s Japanese message was 
sent to Congress. I was in the heart of the mining 
district, in a county that has never heard a loco- 
motive whistle, and probably never will, a county 
that has never allowed a Japanese to come within 
its borders, and for two days after the message 
arrived 1 was in the mountains and in mining 
towns. It was interesting to the limit, a view of 
life, local and national, never to be forgotten. The 
comments on President Roosevelt were good-na- 
tured but far from dignified. It is a temptation to 
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print some of them, for they represent the smart- 


ness and wit of men who have whetted their wit 


where gold and copper invest the soil, but it is bet- 


ter not to do it. 
——— ——  - 0 © -0-@-0--0- @ — — —— - —— 
ACKERMAN’S ENDORSEMENT. 


State Superintendent J. H. Ackerman of Oregon 
had the third term nomination and election this 
year without an opponent. Not that there was no 
one else who wanted the position, not that he did 
not have an enemy who shouted for bringing out 
an opponent, but because under the primary elec- 
tion law every man knew that the people were so 
universally in favor of him that his triumph would 
have been even more pronounced than without an 
opponent. 

— = 00-90 
REFERENDUM IN OREGON. 


If you are ever inclined to feel that the “referen- 
dum, initiative, and recall” will cure all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, study the effect on the schools and 
other institutions of Oregon, where for eighteen 
months normal school teachers were on half pay, 
as at the Ashland Normal school, or borrowed 
money at the bank in lieu of their salary, paying 8 
per cent.,as at’ Monmouth Normal school, or 
closed up altogether, as at the Weston Normal 
school. Every normal school, hospital, asylum, 
and other state institution had its entire appro- 
priation held up for eighteen months by 5 per cent. 
of the voters when two-thirds of them were in 
favor of the appropriation when they came to vote. 


~~ a + 
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THE CHICAGO SECRET VOTE. 


The high school teachers voted overwhelmingly 
for the Cooley plan. The vote was taken accord- 
ing to the methods most approved by the advo- 
cates of the referendum in the school board, and 
resulted in a sweeping victory for Superintendent 
Cooley and his administration. An overwhelm- 
ing majority was in favor of the secret marking 
and promotional examination systems as estab- 
lished by Superintendent Cooley. 

The secret referendum vote was taken under the 
auspices of the high school teachers’ club. The 
high school teachers were asked to vote on four 
questions bearing on the Cooley promotional sys- 
tem and the Post substitute plan. The ballots 
containing the four questions were. sent to the 
correspondent of the club in each high school and 
distributed by him. The ballot was absolutely 
secret, no teacher being allowed to put his name or 
any other mark of identification on the ballot. It 
was also understood that the ballots were not to 
be shown to Superintendent Cooley. 

The first question asked was the following: 
“Do you favor making salary increases dependent 
solely on length of service, abolishing the present 
group system?” 

On this question 261 high school teachers voted 
out of the total number of 350. Of the number 
voting only 39 were in favor of the proposed Post 
system, while 222 votes were cast in favor of the 
Cooley system, which contains the group plan. 

The second question asked on the ballots was:— 

“Do you favor making salary increase de- 
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pendent as now upon length of service within the 
groups and promotion by test or the successful 
performance of certain academic work?” (The 
Cooley system.) 

The vote on this question was: Yes, 183; no, 72. 

The third question read :— 

“Do you favor the ‘secret marking system’ with 
the modifications now in effect?” (This does not 


.-mean the modifications advocated in the Post 


report.) 
The vote on question 3 was: Yes, 149; no, 93. 
The fourth question asked was as follows :— 
“Do you think the periodical descriptive esti- 
mate of teachers proposed by the Post committee 
is preferable to a percentage marking system?” 
The vote on this question was: Yes, 56; no, 183. 


a. m" 





CONGRESSIONAL ACTION. 

Here is the-Congressional verdict on spelling: 
“Hereafter, in' printing documents authorized by 
law or ordered by Congress or either branch there- 
of, the Government printing office shall follow the 


‘rules of orthography established by Webster or 


other generally accepted dictionaries of the English 
language.” 
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There were 511,865 votes cast for Dr. Henry 
Houck, deputy state superintendent of schools of 
Pennsylvania, for the position of secretary of in- 
ternal affairs, a fine position with an excellent 
salary. He led every other man on the ticket. 
The schoolmaster in politics is a success. 


President Eliot’s plea for the exemption of col- 
lege property from taxation is one of his happiest 
efforts. It is a noble statement of important edu- 

cational facts. 


There is not the shadow of an excuse for ex- 
empting the professors in state universities from 
the benefits of the Carnegie Fund. 


Stanford University has honored itself and the 
department of education by making Ellwood P. 
Cubberley a full professor. 


The scandalously low salaries in Chicago have 
given the Teachers’ Federation a great advantage 
in their fight. 


The American Institute of Instruction will 
meet in Montreal July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1907, 


No one will ever accuse the President of lack of 
courage as to the problems of labor or color. 


At last Mr. Cooley’s merit system dies by the 
hand of the Chicago board of education. 


The President’s English is vigorous, as both 
Californians and Southerners well know. 


San Francisco is to have $781,000 for extraor- 
dinary school expenses at once. 


Senator Lodge is promoting national legisla- 
tion to regulate child labor. 


Boston vindicated James J. Storrow with an 
8,000 plurality for Ellis. * 
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THE WEEK 


THE FRENCH (CRISIS. 


The crisis in France over the enforcement of the 
Separation law became suddenly acute on the eve 
of the day on which the law was to go into effect, 
by reason of the positive refusal of the Pope to al- 
low the French churches to accept the compromise 
offered by the government, under which public 
worship would have been allowed to go on under 
such preliminary declarations as were required by 
the Inw of 1881. French bishops and minor 
clergy, who had arranged to act under this law, 
were obliged hurriedly to revise their program. 
The Pope forbade the clergy to co-op rate in any 
act of sequestration, or to rent any property which 
might be seized except in case of absolute neces- 
sity. If cultural associations are formed, as re- 
quired by the law, parish priests must remain in 
their churches and continue to say mass until 
driven out by violence. As the government had 
already decided that religious services could no 
longer. be held without a preliminary declaration 
under the law of 1881, this action of the Pope 
promised to precipitate a conflict in every com- 
mune of France. ; 


THE POPE’S CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 


The government was not slow in accepting this 
challenge from Rome. The secretary of the nun- 
ciature at Paris, who had been in charge of the 
affairs of the Vatican since the recall of the nuncio 
some months ago, was arrested by the police and 
expelled from France, charged with complicity 
with French clergy in inciting churchgoers to re- 
bellion. The nunciature was searched and all the 
documents found there were seized. At about the 
same time, a courier from France, bearing dis- 
patches from the Vatican, was turned back at the 
frontier. The government served formal notice 
upon the clergy, from the archbishops down, that 
they must vacate their residences at once. Re- 
ceivers were appointed to take charge of church 
property, and for the detection of violations of the 
law police were stationed at the church doors. 
The privilege hitherto accorded students for the 
priesthood of exemption from military service was 
canceled, and orders were issued by the minister of 
war requiring the students to turn in their certifi- 
cates to the recruiting officers as a preliminary to 
joining the colors. 

THE STORER-ROOSEVELT , INCIDENT. 


The recent dismissal of Bellamy Storer from his 
post as ambassador to Austria-Hungary has had an 
unpleasant sequel. Mr. Storer has taken the un- 
usual course of making public the letters of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to himself and Mrs. Storer, in an 
attempt to vindicate himself and to convict. the 
President of unfair treatment of him; and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has replied at considerable length, 
printing other letters which go to convict Mr. 
Storer of misrepresentation. The reason for Mr. 
Storer’s dismissal was the injudicious zeal with 
which he pressed upon the Vatican-the elevation of 
Archbishop Ireland to the cardinalate. § Mr, 
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IN REVIEW. 


Storer’s contention is that what he did was done 
with the President’s knowledge, if not by his actual 
authority. The letters do not sustain this conten- 
tion, though they do show that the President was, 
as he has always been known to be, very friendly 
to the archbishop, and would have been personally 
well pleased to see him promoted. The whole in- 
cident is unpleasant, and Mr. Storer’s conduct 
throws an interesting sidelight upon his qualifica- 
tions for the delicate work of a diplomat. 


THE NOBEL PRIZES. 


The Nobel prizes, established ten years ago by 
the will of the eminent Swedish chemist who made 
an enormous fortune from the manuiacture of ex- 
plosives, have been awarded for 1906. Each of 
them is worth about $40,000, so that they do not 
represent an empty distinction. The most inter- 
esting of the prizes is that given for the best effort 
made for the promotion of peace. This prize is 
awarded by the Norwegian parliament, and it was 
voted to President Roosevelt, in recognition of his 
services in bringing the war between Russia and 
Japan to an end. There will be no one to cavil at 
the propriety of this award; for it was a splendid 
service to humanity and civilization which ; Mr. 
Roosevelt rendered when he brought the represen- 
tatives of Russia and Japan together at Ports- 
mouth, Of the other prizes, that in the depart- 
ment of physics went to Professor Thomson of 
Cambridge, Eng.; that in chemistry to Professor 
Moissan of Paris; that in literature to Professor 
Carducci, the eminent Italian poet and litterateur ; 
and that in medicine was divided between Profes- 
sors Cajal and Golgi of Paris. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRIZE. 


It is a characteristic use to which the President 
proposes to devote the full amount of his prize. 
He will use it to establish at Washington a perma- 
nent commission for the promotion of industrial 
peace, by the adjustment of disputes which may 
arise between labor and capital. This is in keeping 
with the work which he did in ending the coal war 
four years ago. Sticklers for precedent could find - 
no warrant for the President of the United States 
intervening in a trade dispute, but if there was no 
precedent the President made one, and the ‘public 
at large, which cares more for results than for tech- 
nicalities, warmly approved what he did. The an- 
thracite coal strike commission will stand for. all 
time as a beneficent result of doing the right and 
necessary thing at the right time; for its arbitra- 
tion delivered the country from a great emergency. 
Industrial peace is of scarcely less importance than 
international peace, and Mr. Roosevelt’s use of his 
money is fitting and generous. 


LORDS AND COMMONS AT ODDS. 
The British House of Lords, having first 


amended the Education bill out of all resemblance 
to the measure which passed the House of Com- 





(Continued on page 696,) 
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CHRISTMAS LITERATURE. 


The best preparation for Christmas giving is to read again some of the best Christmas literature: 
Read Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” and take its spirit to heart. Read Irving’s pictures of an old Eng- 
lish Christmas in “The Sketch Book”; Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s two charming stories, “Santa 
Claus’ Partner” and “Captured Santa Claus,’ and Mrs. Riggs’ “The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” These 
books have the flavor of time, the sentiment of the yule-log and mistletoe, and the heartfelt friendli- 
ness which ought to issue out of every Christmastide. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SPELLING. THE CHRISTMAS FEELING. 
BY FRANK E. PARLIN, I like the Christmas feeling; there is nothing can com- 
pare 
Quincy, Mass. 


With the free and kindly spi spreadi very- 
Spelling should be carefully and systematically where. slash ids Wins ide A 
taught; only a few words should be assigned for a_ The rich, the poor, the young and old, all catch the at- 
lesson; and too many other things should not be mosphere, 
taught at the same time. And every heart for once is full of good old Christmas 
Aim not only to secure correct spelling, but the ou: 
incorporation of the words into the pupil’s working hee pciensieementhoplaaepnacerde olicadmsncndnartadlanglbeands 
vocabulary. The teacher should not be satisfied pa arts Np niet i iby tig ir Lagann id? a 
4 ‘ e ; To feel that I am remembered is a feeling most sublime, 
with merely the correct arrangement of letters in a: ‘he feeling of the feeling of the happy Christmas time. 
word, but should help the pupil to its accepted - 


: —Joe Cone, 
meanings and intelligent use. — ——_+0990-6-0——____— 

In teaching a new word the sequence should be THE PRIVCIPALS’ HANDICAP AGAIN. 
as follows: ‘1. Its form written or printed without The timely editorial in the Journal of November 29 


division into syllables and without diacritical marks. Showed clearly that the salaries paid to the men in the 
A correct visual image is the beginning of correct high and elementary schools of Boston are less than for- 
spelling. Marks and divisions into syllables merly. It should be borne in mind also that the cost of 
change the fori oF appearance of thé word. living hee increased thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
since 1896, when the present salaries were fixed. 
2. The correct pronunciation. If necessary, 


In connection with these adverse conditions should le 
present the word properly divided and marked upon placed the fact that the high schools and the elementary 


the blackboard; then erase it. One does not know ‘districts are much larger than in 1896; so that the work 

a word until he recognizes it in its usual form and of administration is at least twenty-five per cent. greater 
: . x than formerly. 

can pronounce it accurately without the aid of 


L. P. Howard, 
division or marks. In the use of words, whether in Boston. Charles Sumner School. 
speaking, reading, or writing, he will have no such PUPILS PER MASTER, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

; ; : : ten i 1896. 1906, 
aids. in this seamed iH such ene Average number belonging......... 64,349 85,140 
syllabication and diacritical marking as may be Number of principals............... 5D 64 
needed, and call attention to words which are pro- Pupils per principal....... pereeeees 1,169 1,330 

Increase of pupils per principal................0+5. 14% 
nounced one way when used as verbs and another Cig . 
eee aie ce > The principals of the elementary schools this year are 
way when used as nouns or adjectives; as rebel’, responsible for 10,324 more pupils than the same number 
reb’ el; sur vey’, sur’ vey. Occasionally have a of principals in 1896 would have been. 
pronouncing test, using words that have been HIGH SCHOOLS. 
taught. 1896. 1906. 
. ? . Average number belonging............ 4,458 7,305 
3. The meaning, which should be clearly in the Number of principals................. 12 18 
il’ i _ Pupils per principal........--....+++. 372 62 
pups maind ;betore ne pitempts.to spell the word Increase of pupils per principal.................+-- 51% 
The form and meaning should be associated con- 


; INSTRUCTORS PER MASTER, ELEMENTARY 
stantly. Teach pupils of the fifth grade and above 


. SCHOOLS. 
not only the commonest meanings of each word, ses. 1906. 
. ; Number of instructors..............6. 37 2,004 
but lead them to discover synonyms and antonyms, \mber of SMERMGa ci. ditsunenrns BR 64 
being careful to explain shades of difference be- Instructors per prineipal.............. 25 32 
tween synonymous words. The meaning of a Increase of instructors per principal...--...--..--.. 25% 
word is made more definite not only by comparing HIGH SCHOOLS. se ion 
. . . . . SO. ’ 
it with words of similar meaning, but also by com- umber of instructors.......-++-.-.6.- ++ 141 27 
paring it with those of opposite meaning. Number of principals. saASTAIA? seh? 23,37? * = 
. . Instructors per principal................- - 2 
4. The arrangement of letters, if peculicr Or  [yerease of instructors per principal..............+. 75% 
likely to be mistaken ; otherwise say nothing about purEDINGS PER MASTER, ELEMENTARY 
the arrangement. SCHOOLS. ‘ 
hae Me ee 1896. 1906. 
_ 5. Practice in writing the word with its mean- — gcoo} buildings............-006+000200+ 175 302 
ing in mind—From “Quincy Word List,” pub- Principals ...........0--0+-seeeeeeeeeees s : = 
; ; +. Buildings per principal........-......-- 31-4 - 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co. Used by p= sts Increase of buildings per principal..............--- 50% 
sion of author and publishers. Omitting small buildings increase is.............-+- 40% 


pai ReclMiic. 93, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MYERS’S GENBRAL’ -HISTORY. 
Revised edition. By P. V. N. 
Myers, recently professor of his- 
tory and political economy in the 
University of Cincinnati. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Half leather, 779 pp. 
With maps and illustrations. List 
price, $1.50; mailing price, $1.70. 
This is a thorough revision of a 

book which has been a favorite in the 

schools of the country for more than 
fifteen years. Besides retaining all 
those distinctive qualities which 
won commendation for the original 
edition the present work has been 
enriched with several fresh chapters, 
with an entirely new series of col- 
ored maps, with many new illustra- 
tions, and with carefully selected 
lists of books for further reading at 


the end of each chapter, ‘together 
with suggested topics for special 
study. The new text, which has 


been thoroughly revised and in great 
part rewritten, brings the narration 
of events down to the present time, 
and includes all the latest important 


results of discovery and _ scholarly 
research in the different historical 


fields and periods. 





ANIMAL SERIALS. Collected draw- 


ings by E. Warde Blaisdell. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
210 pp. Oblong Svo., cloth, $1.00, 
net. Postage, 10 cents additional. 


Among the mirth-provokers of the 
present season, one must certainly 
not over!ook this delightfully droll col- 
lection of drawings. Mr. Blaisdell 
has depicted so many animals in hu- 
man guise, that he frankly confesses 
he has come to think in terms of ani- 
mal life: and his four-footed heroes 
and heroines not alone stand for per- 
sona but really are human in his 


FES 


eyes. And so he shows us here the 
foibles and fancies of Mr. and Mrs. 
tabbit. Miss Hippopotamus, Mr. 
Bear. Colonel Lion, Major Elephant, 
and all the other members of jungle 
society. Each group is given in a 


series of sketches, with a’ brief word 
of running comment; and if a bit cf 
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satire at the enpinte of higher soci- 
ety is found, it makes the point of 
humor all the keener. The volume 
has special end leaves and an appro- 
priate cover design in colors. It is 


one of the breeziest and most origi-* 


nal books of the season. 


STORIES FROM DICKENS. By J. 
Walker McSpadden. Children’s 
Favorite Classics. Illustrated. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 3876 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
These stories are—as the title indi- 

eates—taken. directly from Dickens 

very largely in his own language, and 
always faithful to his spirit. They 
are the stories of his most famous 
boys and girls, merely separated from 
the big books and crowded scenes 
where they first appeared. The con- 
tents include: The story of Oliver 

Twist; Smike and his teacher, which 

deals with those stirring events at 

Dotheboy’s Hall; Little Nell and her 

pathetic wanderings with her grand- 

father; Paul and Florence Dombey; - 

Pip’s own account of how he helped 

the convict, and what came of it. 

Little Dorrit’s early life and escape 

from the debtor’s prison; and David 

Copperfield’s personal history from 

infancy to aspiring youth. 





ROBERTA AND HER BROTHERS. 
sy Alice Ward Bailey. Illustrated 
by Harriet Roosevelt Richards, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Cloth. 310 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a charming story of equal 
interest to boys and girls from twelve 
to twenty. It is wholesome in 
thought and language, is natural in 
every phase, is delightfully human 
without being in the faintest degree 
suggestive of anything undesirable. 
It is full of spirit and life without 
being slangy. The leading character 
is a young woman who is eager to 
take her mother’s place in the inter- 
ests of her brothers, who eliminates 
her. ambitions for the direction of 
those of her brothers, one of whom 
becomes a hero in a baseball game. 
She makes her brother’s interests 








bers in vacation, in —— 
school, in athletics, a and in bey 
THE ‘PALMER © cox BROWNIB 
Cc. —_ 


This primer of the well-known 
Brownies is compiled for use in 
schools. Each page contains a defi- 

nite lesson, carefully arranged and 
illustrated. The pictures offer sug- 
gestions to the teacher for additional 
topics as well as supplying a marked 
incentive to the child to learn the. - 
text, at the same time stimulating 


the imagination in a most healthful 
manner. 


HELLENIC. TALES. A Book o 
Golden Hours with the Story- 
Tellers. By Edmund J. Carpenter, 
Litt. D. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 306 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Here are twenty-one delightful 
classic stories adapted from Homer, 
Aristophanes, Ovid, Apol’o’orns 
Musaeus, Apuleius, Lucian, Moschus, 
Virgil, Plutarch, Pausanias, Diodo- 
rus, Callimachus, Theocritus, Hesicd, 
‘Pindar, Euripides, Lycophron, Hy- 
ginus, Bacchylides. They are the 
best of classics and yet they are not 
so well known as to have worn their . 
welcome out, and they are given a set- 


ting that has a twentieth century rel- 
ish. 


CONCEPTS OF PHILOSOPHY. In 
Three Parts, Part IL. Analysis; 
Part II., Synthesis, (a) Physies to 
Sociality: (b) from Sociality to Re- 
ligion; Part III, Deduction. By 
Alexander Thomas Ormond, 
Princeton University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 
722 pp. Price, $4.00, net. 
Professor Ormond here gives the 

school world a second scholastically 

majestic book on philosophy, the first 
of which was “Foundations of 

Knowledge.” That work has at- 

tracted much highly creditable atten- 

tion, notwithstanding the fact that it 








THE PRIMARY BOOK OF THE YEAR 
GOOD HEALTH for GIRLS and BOYS 


BY BERTHA MILLARD BROWN, Hyannis State Normal 


School. 


READ WHAT 


From Miss Etta R. SWEENEY, 


have it on our list.” 


From Mr. U. 


Cloth, 
Introduction Price 


164 pages. 


wore Illustrated. 


45 cents 


IS SAID OF IT:— 
Assistant Superintendent, Providerce, R. I. 
“It is the best book on hygiene for little people that I have yet seen. 


I wish that we might 


G. WHEELER, Superintendent of Schools, Everett, Mass. 
“It contains a vast deal of information of great value and interest to every boy an “ia gir). 


The 


important facts of hygiene and right living are presented in a simple logical way, and / believe it 
*% the best book on this subject ever offered for school use. 
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needed this volume to emphasize the 
clearness of his conception of the 

ce of consciousness in the myster- 

of creation and of life. Professor 
Ormond here places himself among 
the leaders of thought in the discus- 
sion of the problems of existence. 
While the variationists and mutation- 
ists are discussing evolution, Profes- 
sor Ormond gives a {place to con- 
sciousness wholly unexpected in this 
day. He declines to accede to the 
claim that the mutation theory is an- 
tagonistic to that of consciousness. 
His doctrine is that consciousness is 
the great reality as well as the ma- 
terial which supplies the concepts 
and categories of the real in the gen- 
eral. Of course this necessitates 
abandoning the limiting of conscious- 
hess to awareness, enlarging the con- 
ception of consciousness to mean an 
activity, an energy that becomes 
aware of itself and its object, mak- 
ing the fundamental and central 
form of consciousness to be selfhood. 
In selfhood its inner nature ex- 
presses itself, and in selfhood it be- 
comes the metaphysical subject of 
those categories which enable us to 
interpret the world in terms of its 
inner, and, from any other point of 
view, hidden nature. Consciousness 
is the agent of agents revealing in its 
activity the truth and significance of 
the inner nature of things. 





THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF VER- 
TEBRATES. By Professor J. B. 
Johnston, Ph. D., of West Virginia 
University. Thiladelphia: re 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. Cloth. 379 
pp. 180 illustrations. Price, $3.00. 
Zoology is the author’s§ specialty. 

And in this elaborate and thoughtful 
treatise he seeks to give an account of 
the nervous system as a whole, and, 
so far as vertebrates are concerned, 
to describe the mechanism by which 
actions are directed and adapted to 
the conditions of life. The work is 
prepared to meet the needs of all 
workers in neurology, students, in- 
vestigators, and instructors. Com- 
paratively little space is given to 
mere descriptive anatomy, for this 
province is already and adequately 
covered in other  text-books. The 
chief aim is to bring out clearly the 
functional significance and relation- 
ships of the structures described. The 
author believes that in this province 
he has discovered and settled some 
facts not previously known, such as 
in his discussion of the forebrain in 
chapter XVIII., and others. At the 
end of each chapter suggestions are 
given for laboratory work, and a com- 
plete literature list giving authorities 
for the subject matter discussed in 
the chapter. The illustrations have 
been prepared with the greatest care, 
and are an invaluable addition to the 
text. Such a book can only be the re- 
sult of lengthy and minute study by 
one to whom the theme is worth the 
patient research, and the author is to 
be congratulated heartily on the suc- 
cess of his effort. 


WITH JOHN PAUL JONES. By 
John T. MelIntyre. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 358 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The author weaves the romantic 
history of this great naval hero into 
a story form that will stir the most 
sluggish blood. The entire ground of- 
Jones’ sea career is covered from the 
time of his enlistment to that of his 
great sea triumph, when the Serapis 
struck-her flag to the Bon Homme 
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Richard. Many famous men of the 
Revolutionary period are introduced 
easily and naturally into the story. 
And any boy who reads it will be 


- more of a patriot than before. 


THE LITTLE RUNAWAYS. By 
Alice Turner Curtis, Cloth, 
Illustrated. 197 pp. Price, $1.25. 
A story of two children—Cathie 

and Phinny—who ran away from a 

charitable institution, and found a 

home with a kind hearted woman 

who did not know how she could 
keep them, but yet could not send 
them back. They have many pleas- 
ant and ludicrous experiences, but 
are good enough to win Mrs. Burton’s 
affection, and she finds she cannot 
part with them. So Catherine and 

Phineas are adopted. 

WISE AND OTHERWISE. Com- 
piled by W. M. Rhoads. Leather. 
Illustrated. 80 pp. Price, $1.25. 
A collection of jokes, and good 

ones, gathered from all the joke-mills 
of the country. Here one will surely 
find something to make him laugh at 
somebody else’s expense, and that 
somebody else at his expense. It is 
a unique production, in shape, in 
binding, and in illustrations—which 
are a good joke in themselves. There 
is abundant merriment between iits 
flexible leather bindings to satisfy 
even a drummer. 

AMONG THE FUR TRADERS. By 
James Otis. Illustrated by Frank 
T. Merrill. Price, $1.25. . 

A story of the methods of fur trad- 
ing in the early days of this country’s 
existence, showing how and why the 
trails were made which finally ad- 
mitted of the westward course of the 
“Star of Empire.” So ingeniously are 
the fortunes of the lads interwoven 
with historical facts that the narra- 
tive cannot fail to enlist the attention 
of the reader through the last line of 
the book. 

BETTY WALES, JUNIOR. By Mar- 
garet Warde. Cloth. 344 pp. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $1.25. 

A story for girls, and brimful of the 
fun of college life at “Harding.” It 
is the third in a series by the author, 
who has put “Betty” in the limelight 
as a freshman, and a sophomore, and 
now presents her as a junior. There 
is a “Club of merry hearts” at Hard- 
ing, and the pleasant relations of its 
members, with Betty conspicuous 
among them, is graphically and pleas- 
ingly told. 

A MAID OF SALEM TOWNE. By 
Lucy Foster Madison. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 315 pp. Price, $1.25. 
A bright and thrilling tale of Salem 

in the days when the witchcraft craze 

was dominant. “Delight English,” a 

young and comely girl, through the 

knavery of an uncle who wishes her 
property, is accused of being a witch, 
and is rescued from the gallows only 
by the timely arrival of her father. 

The author presents Cotton Mather in 

anything but an enviable light. 

THE YOUNG MUSICIAN. By 
Horatio Alger, Jr. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. 341 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A breezy tale of a youth who was 
committed to a poorhouse by an over- 
zealous official, and just when the lad 
believed himself capable of self-sup- 
port. He runs away from the poor- 
house, and tries to win an honest 
competence as a musician, in which 
venture he succeeds beyond his ex- 
pectations. He finds a chum in an- 
other lad whose father is wealthy, and 
exercises so good an influence over 
him that the man of means provides 
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for his education in a fine school. A 
readable and healthy book. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing 
Company. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
Arranged by Avery Warner Skin- 
ner, superintendent of schools, 
Oneida, New York. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 115 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

In its syllabus for elementary 
schools published 1905, the poems 
collated in this volume were included 
and authorized. The compiler has 
certainly made a happy selection. 
Here are “gems of purest ray se- 
rene.” None of them are lengthy 
enough to make the committal to 
memory a task. All of them are long 
enough to present some choice 
thought that will enrich the pupil's 
mind and heart. Brief biographical 
sketches of the authors whose pro- 
ductions are used are given, and are 
models of information. A short fore- 
word to “the teachers” is of greatest 
value as an inspiration as well as a 
direction. 


Books Received. 


‘Practical Zoology.’’ By Alvin Davison. 


Price, $1.00._——*‘La Bédolliere’s La Mére Mi- 
chelet Son Chat.’’ Edited by Freeman M. 
Josselyn. Jr. Price, 30 cents ——**High 


School Manual Training Course ‘in Wood- 
work.”” By Samuel E. Ritchey. Price, $1.45. 
New York: The American Book Company. 

“A First Book in English for Beginners.” 
By [sabel R Wallach. Price, 42 cents.—— 
“The Rational Method in Reading: Addi- 
tional Primer.’ By Mary A. Ward and Mada- 
line D. Barnum. Price, 36 cents.—_—** Elemen- 
tary Sloyd and Whittling.”” By Gustaf Lars- 
son. Price, 75 cents. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

“Graded Poetry.’* Seventh year. Edited 
by Katherine D. Blake and Georgia Alexan- 
der. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

“A Spelling Book.”” By Georgia Alexander. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Good Luncheons for Rural Schools With- 
out a Kitchen.” By Ellen H. Richards. 
Price, 10 cents Boston: Whitcomb & 
Barrows. 

“Henry the Fift.” Edited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke.— ‘‘As You Like 
It.’’ By Charlotte Porter and Helen A.Clarke. 
New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

“History of the United States.’’ VII Vols. 
By James Ford Rhodes Price, $250 each, 
$17.50 the set ——‘*‘Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race.” By J. M. Baldwin. 
Price, $225. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“An Introduction to Shakespeare ”’ By 
Frederic W. Moorman. Leipzig. B.G.Teub- 
ner. 

*“*Sophocles’ Antigone.” Translated by 
Robert Whitelaw. With notes by J. Clinton 
Collins. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

“Erstes Sprach-und Lesebuch.” By L.A. 
Rhodes and Lydia Schneider. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co, 


i. 
> 


In a place in New Jersey the town 
officers had just put some fire extin- 
guishers in their big buildings. One 
day one of the buildings caught fire, 
and the extinguishers failed to do 
their work. A few days later at the 
town meeting some citizens tried to 
learn the reason. After they had 
freely discussed the subject, one of 
them said: “Mr. Chairman, I make 
a motion that the fire extinguishers 
be examined ten days before every 
fire.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

ee —— > -- — —EE 

One day, after the brakeman had 
been pointing out the window and ex- 
plaining the scenery. one of the pas- 
sengers whispered to the conductor: 
“Conductor, can you tell me how that 
brakeman lost his finger? He seems 
to be a very nice fellow. It seems a 
pity he should be crippled.” 

“That’s just it, ma’am. He is ‘a 
good fellow. He is so obliging that 
he just wore his finger off pointing 
out the scenery along the line.”— 
Denver News. 
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THE LATEST AND MOST POPULAR 


TEXT-BOOKS 


For ELEMENTARY S 


READING 


Baker and Carpenter’s Language Readers 


First Year Language Reader .......+++eeeeeesee 
Second Year Language Reader ....--+++++-+++ +++ 
Third Year Language Reader......--++-++++++e+++ 
Fourth Year Language Reader ...-+-+-++++++++++s 
Fifth Year Language Reader ...----+++++++e+e++: 
Sixth Year Language Reader......-+++++++++++0s 


Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers 


The Child Life Primer ..ccisc cvvicccccccseweccves 
First Reader: Child Life. ......cccccccce cvcccnve 
Second Reader: Child Life in Tale and Fable ... 
Third Reader: Child Life in Many Lands ....... 
Fourth Reader: Child Life in Literature........ 
Fifth Reader 


OOP Meee eee eee eee HH OHH ee eee 


Sloan’s Primary Readers 


Wit TU aK 6 cine 64:6 daabinas 0s 0900 68 bb0ces Se 
Second Book 


PRR RO RO OE OE ETE SHEET SEH Eee 


SPELLING 
Chancellor’s Graded City Spellers 
Seven Book Series 


Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Year Grades, 
GOSN.2 + a0. 00 be bic ede SNCs saad os os 5ude cae kan 


Sixth, Seventh, and Bighth Year Grades, each 
Two Book Series 


Book t. Second, Third, and Fourth Year 
Greiee os0sveee ces 


Book II. Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Vie Clee ca:5s thes ous ob boa 0 odes banleue 
GEOGRAPHY 
Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies 
Two Book Series 


Introductory Geography .«..... Gocdssevoesces 
Complete Geography ....--eceeeeescesearcees 


Three Book Series 


Book I. Home Geography and the Earth as 
OWE ROR so 0k hci Rh Cotegecce cece vedcsdsiecces 


Book II. North America.........csessseees 
Book III. Europe and Other Continents .... 


Five Book Series 


PartI. Home Geography .----..+-seeeeeeees 
Part II. The Earth asa Whole ............. 
Part III. North America..........s-seeese. 
Part IV. Europe and South America....... 
.Part V. Asia, Africa, Australia and Review 

and State Supplement...+..-+sseeeeeeseees 


Home and World Series 


Chamberlain’s How We are Fed............. 
Chamberlain’s How We are Clothed......... 
Chamberlain's How We are Sheltered....... 


25 
25 
35 
36 
40 
45 


25 
.80 


15 
-18 


we 
>) i 


-40 
-40 
-40 














OOLS 


HISTORY 





Channing’s First Lessons in United States History. $0.60 


Channing’s Short History of the United States... 
Elson’s School History of the United States...... 
Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England.. 
Wilson’s History Reader .......+.+++ 
Dickson’s History Series 


From the Old World to the New...- ee ee 
A Hundred Years of Warfare...... teeeee 


Hart’s Source Readers 


Colonial Children 22. siieessccccdecces eeeut 
Camps and Firesides of the Revolution . tees 
How Our Grandfathers Lived ...........+++- 
Romance of the Civil War......+-++-.++e+- a+uwee 
Hart’s Source Book of American History........ 
McMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 


Pioneers on Land and Sea......--seeceeseceeeees 

Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley. steeeeees seeee 

Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West.. 
CIVICS 


Willard’s City Government. . tect ee eees 
Ashley’s Government and the Citizen. Sesvectscve 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


Emerson and Bender’s Modern English 


Book I. Elementary Lessons in English ........ 
Book II. A Practical English Grammar.......+- 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English 
RS enccsevicersoetetseheseueeee 


SOC OH EEE EEE EEE REE EE ETE ETE 


Book III. (Grammar.) By Woodley and Carpenter. 
MUSIC 


Zuchtmann’s American Music System 


New American Music Reader 
a 2s 0 SS SS 0 > UEMERS Wa 0 o GtdS See was 


American Song Book » 6.0.0 dees 4 tine. eRe uae 
Rix’s Songs of School and Flag...-+.-++++e+++ee0s 


COPY BOOKS 
The Macmillan Series of Writing Books 


(Houston), seven numbers, each, per dozeu ...... 


Smith’s Intermedial Copy Books 


Illustrated Writing Primer, each, per dozen ..... 
Short Course, six numbers, each, per dozen...... 
Regular Course, seven numbers, per dozen ...... 
Business Forms, No. eight, per dozen ites he chaban 


Correspondence cordially invited 





THE MACMILLAN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under tnis heading are solicited from school 
suthoritie: in every state in the Union. To be 
le, taese contributions should be short 
and ae perp Copy sheuld be received 
the editor not later than Friday preceding 

te of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BD HELD. 


December 26-29: American Historical 
Association, American Economic 
Association, American Political 
Science Association, American So- 
ciological Society, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

December 27, 28, 29: Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 26-28: Illinois State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Springfield. 

December 26, 27, 28: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

December 26, 27, 28: South Dakota 
Educational Association, Sioux 
Falls. 

December 26, 27,28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Atlan- 
tie City. 

December 26-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Minneapolis. 
Christmas. Week: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
Christmas Week: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals, Classical Teach- 
ers’ Association, Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals, Art Teach- 
ers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Con- 
ference, Science Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 27-29: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Montgomery, 
Ala. = 

December 27, 28, 29: Idaho State 
Teachers’ Association, Boise. 

January 12, 1907: New England <As- 
sociation of Penmanship Super- 
visors, Boston. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

Christmas Week: Washington Edu- 
cational Association, Bellingham. 

December 26,27, 28: North Dakota 
State Educational Association, an- 
nual meeting, Fargo. 

December 26, 27, 28: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 

December 26, 27, 28:.- New Mexico 
Educational Association, Las Ve- 
gas. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Shawnee. 

December 26-29: The Forty-fourth 
annual session of the Minnesota 
Educational Association, Minne- 
apolis. . 


NEW &NGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

Oak Grove Seminary has installed 
a new heating and lighting plant. and 
is prospering in every department of 
school work. 

Roy C. Haines of Ellsworth has 
been appointed principal of the In- 
dustrial school at San Juan, and UI. 
T. Beckwith, principal at Ponce, P. R. 

Fryeburg Academy is the recipient 
of $1,000, bequeathed by the late 
Alonzo F. Lewis. one half of the in- 
come to be used in paying the tuition 
of pupils attending the academy from 
East Conway, N. H. 

Clarence M. Flood, Colby, ’05, prin- 
cipal of Winslow high school, has 
been elected sub-master of Westbrook 
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Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is 
just as essential as proper ventilation. ‘The activity of scholars keeps 
the dust in constant motion To overcome this contamination of the 
atmosphere the floor should oe treated with 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount 
of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being 


reduced in like proportion. 


As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 


ANDAgD © 
S¥ioon? % 
DRESSING, | 


atonce apparent. The dressing also preserves the flooring, 
saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in cans of varying capacity. Three or four applicationsa 


year give best results. 


Patented Standard Oiler makes process of application 


easy and economical. 


We will dress the floor of one schoolroom free in order that 
you may be convinced of the merits of Standard Floor 
Dressing. Write for testimonials and for interesting 
reports from medical authorities on ‘‘ Dust and its 


Dangers.” 


Standard Oil Company ik m. 








high in place of Grant Pierce, re- 
signed. 

George P. Paine, Harvard, ’05, has 
been appointed professor of mathe- 
matics in Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
Mr. Paine is from Ellsworth, Me. 

VERMONT. 

ST. ALBANS. Principal F. J. 
Sagendorph of St. Albans has re- 
signed his position as principal of the 
high school and superintendent of 
schools, to accept a position with 
Ginn & Co. Mr. Sagendorph came to 
St. Albans from Hudson, N. Y. 

W. H. Botsford and L. R. Noble, 
both recently principals of high 
schools, have given up their school 
work and are engaged in law practice 
in Rutland, Vt. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual meeting ‘of 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents was held at 
the Boston Latin school November 9. 
Over 300 superintendents were pres- 
ent from all\parts of New England. 
President Charles H. Morss of Med- 
ford presided, and the association 
was addressed at the morning session 
by Dr. Maximillian P. 8. Groszmann, 
director of the Groszmann School for 
Nervous and Atypical Children at 
Plainfield, N. J.; Elizabeth BH. Farrell, 
inspector of ungraded classes - in the 
New York city public schools, and 
Superintendent Walter H. ;Small of 
Providence, R. I. All three speakers 
ranked the movement for a more ef- 
ficient dealing with the problem of 
misfit and abnormal school children 
as the most important development of 
the modern public school system. At 


the afternoon session the Hon. George 
H. Martin read the report of the com- 
mittee on legislative enactments, and 
Dr. BE. R. Johnstone, superintendent 
of the New Jersey training school for 
feeble-minded boys and girls, spoke 
on “The Institution as a Laboratory 
for the Public Schools.” The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Stratton D. 
Brooks, Boston; vice-president, J. H. 
3eede, New Haven, Ct.; secretary 
and treasurer, Henry D. Hervey, Mal- 
den: executive committee, William H, 
Brownson of Portland, Me.; Ernest L, 
Silver of Portsmouth, N. H.; and Jos- 
eph G. Edgerly of Fitchburg. ) 


CVNTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


STEUBENVILLE. The latest 
and one of the most beautiful high 
school buildings in Ohio was dedi- 
eated with appropriate exercises No- 
vember 16 in the presence of a large 
gathering. The building was excel- 
lently planned, containing all the 
modern appliances for the proper con- 
duct of an up-to-date high school. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The Minneapo- 
lis Teachers’ Club is enjoying a se- 
ries of lectures by Mrs. Frances Pot- 
ter of the University of Minnesota, 
“Queen Elizabeth” was the subject 
of the first lecture. Talks on Mary 
Stuart and John Milton will com- 
plete the course. 
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The Riverside Literature Series eee, 








107 books for Grades 1-IX. 
ments) carefully annotated. 
Prices: — 150 books at 15 cents, paper, or 25 cents, linen, 40 books at from 30 to 75 cents. 
The Publishers will send Free upon Request 
‘¢ A Composite Course in Reading based upon reports from 214 cities and towns in 42 
states and territories, and made up from the Riverside Literature Series.’’— ‘A list of 
the College Requirements in English, 1906-1911." —**A Complete Catalogue of the 
Riverside Literature Series *’ with specimen illustrations. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. pce 


83 for High Schools (including 47 College Require- 
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NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


Advance sheets of the bien- 
nial report of State Superintend- 
ent R. B. Bryan show more pu- 
pils enrolled and more teachers em- 
ployed at better salary than ever be- 
fore in the history of the state of 
Washington. The figures for 1906 as 
against those of 1904 show 179,994 
enrolled, an increase of 18,343. The 
average daily attendance was 127,505, 
increase, 16,731; average number \of 
mouths schools were taught, 6.9, in- 
crease, .2; number of days, 133.6, in- 
crease, 4.1; number days accredited 
for attendance at other schools, 135,- 
038, increase, 119,663; number days 
accredited to districts for institute at- 
tendance, 591,354, increase, 116,616; 
total number days attendance, 22,711,- 
674, increase, 3,463,255; number of 
days attendance upon which appor- 
tionments of state and county school 
funds are based, 23,816,740, increase, 
3,394,364; number of rooms main- 
tained, 4,995, increase, 616; teachers 
employed, 5,777, increase, 1,002; aver- 
age monthly salary, men, $67.86, in- 
crease, $7.62: women, $53.50, increase, 
$3.80; children over six years not at- 
tending school 24,148, decrease 3,059, 
children between eight and fifteen 
years not attending. school 2,757, de- 
crease 4,304; pupils graduated from 
eighth grade, 4,631, increase, 1,154; 
pupils attending private schools, 
5,663, increase, 520; total receipts 
from all sources during school year, 
$6,493,358.65, increase, $874,042.67; 
total expenses, $5,072,050.55, increase, 
over 1904, $923,320.73; school dis- 
tricts <6rganized, 98, decrease, 2; 
school districts in state, 2,566. in- 
crease, 130: number of certificates 
zranted, 2.371, decrease, 213; appli- 
ecants failing to receive certificates, 
1,593, inerease, 502. 

resident Bryan of the Washington 
state college at Pullman will ask 
the coming legislature for \$500, 
000 for the college during the 
coming two years. Among the items 
specified are $317.000 for salaries and 
maintenance, $153,000 to $178,000 for 
a new farm for irrigation work; and 
$18,000 for cereal investigation. 

President Penrose of Whitman Col- 
lege at Walla Walla has secured the 
services of John C. Olmstead, the 
celebrated landscape artist of Boston, 
to make plans for beautifying the 
college campus. 

Fire drills in the publie schools of 
Spokane were inspected recently by 





Mayor Daggett, Fire Chief Myers, 
Fire Commissioner O’Brien, Superin- 
tendent Tormey, and J. F. Harris of 
the school board. Twenty-three 
schools were visited and the alarms 
were given without any knowledge of 
the pupils and the results were satis- 
factory. The average time of clear- 
ing each school was less than two 
minutes, so there is no fear of any 
loss of life during a fire. 

The winter school of mines in the 
Washington state college at Pullman 
will begin January 3, continuing 
twelve weeks, Professor Francis A. 
fhomas being at the head of the 
faculty. The course includes: Sam- 
pling and crushing ores, assaying for 
gold, silver and lead, qualitative tests 
for important metals, wet assays for 
lead, copper, iron and zinc, impor- 
tant minerals and how to recognize 
them by appearance and blow-pipe 
tests. Only sufficient time is spent 
in lectures and theoretical work to 
give the students a clear idea of the 
why and wherefore of the different 
operations. These lectures consist of 
personal instruction in the labora- 
tories during the course of the work 
by men thoronghiy experienced and 
in touch with all the latest develop- 
ments in mining and ore treatment. 

David KE. Cloyd, principal of the 
Spokane high school, instructed the 
janitor to relegate two statues of 
“David” and “The Discus Thrower’ 
to the basement of the building, and 
now the students who provided the 
figures for the stage of the big audi- 
torium a year ago are figuratively up 
in arms, while the Spokane federation 
of the Women’s’ Christian Tem- 
perance Union is claiming a double 
vietory. The statue of the Greek has 
been replaced by the countenance of 
Beethoven, and there is a vacancy on 
the pedestal formerly oceupied by 
David. This is the way one of the 
seniors put it: “Art and the W. C. T. 
U. clashed and the muse was forced 
to take a seat in the rear. I suppose 
the study of anatomy will be cut out 
next.” 

The next annual meeting of the 
Washington Educational Association 


-— 


will be held in the city of Bellingham 
during the holiday vacation. This 
association was organized nineteen 
years ago by the teachers of the state 
of Washington and has grown in in- 
fluence and importance until it has 
become one of the strong educational 
factors of the Pacific coast. Dr. E. 
A. Bryan .of the State College, Pull- 
man, is president of the association, 
and Principal O. C. Whitney, Ta- 
coma, is the secretary. 
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Very Low Rates via Nickel Plate 
Road. 


The lowest rates to ali points in 
the West apply via this pcpular route, 
Tourist sleepers Boston to Chicago 
tri-weekly. For rates and informa- 
tion regarding any trip to the West, 
write L. P. Burgess, N. ©. P. A., 206 
Old South building, Boston, Mass. 


+ 
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Ernestine had learned the word 
“rat” at school. The teacher pointed 
to the word “at” and asked her what 
it was. She said, “It is some part of 
a rat, but I don’t know which part tt 
is.’—Youth’s Companion. 

















’ 
Sergel S The latest and best 


s collection of recita- 
Selections tions; most of them 


No. 1 new, all of them good. 
Send 25 cents for sample¢ copy. 
Dramatic Publishing Company 

358 Dearborn St., Chicago 











GRAYCROFT 
A Sanitarium and Rest House 


For women, for the care of nervous pros- 
tration. 

Delightful surroundings Homeopathic 
treatment. Liberal terms to teachers Zand 
professional women. 

Address : GRAVCROFT 

342 Otis St., West Newton, Mass, 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE oicnizercors 
party of eight will be givena free ticket. Particulars 
of Eowin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Ora , Literature, and 
Pedag in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory mer seasions. Catalogue and full information 


HENRY LAWRENCE S©UTH WICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
| this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 
by the * Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN,tPres. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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mons, and incorporated in it provi- 
sions which would have caused it to 
work results directly the opposite of 
those designed by its framers, 
passed the bill by a vote of 105 to 
28. But the government recognized 
the futility of attempting any com- 
promise, and decided to drop the bill 
altogether for this session. Another 
important _measure of the govern- 
ment, the so-called plural yoting bill, 
which aims to reform the existing 
abuse under which a single voter 
who happens to own property in a 
dozen constituencies may vote in all 
of them, the Lords have _ rejected. 
There is surely a limit beyond which 
the Lords will not be allowed to go 
in blocking the expressed will of the 
people, without imperiling ‘their own 
existence. 


JAPANESE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


In international relations as in 
personal morals, it is possible for a 
seemingly small matter to kindle a 
considerable confiagration. This 
holds true of the agitation about 
Japanese pupils in the schools of 
San Francisco. Inquiry has brought 
to light the fact that the whole num- 
ber of Japanese children in the pub- 
lie schools of that city before the 
board of education issued its order 
separating them from tthe white chil- 
dren was only ninety-three. With 
the exception of two schools, the 
number of Japanese in attendance 
at any one school did not exceed six. 
There were forty-seven schools 
which had no Japanese children at 
all. There appears little foundation 
for the assertion frequently made 
that the real cause of the trouble 
was that many of the Japanese were 
grown men. None of the Japanese 
pupils were over twenty years old, 
and only two were as old as that. 
There were six who were nineteen, 
six who were eighteen, twelve seven- 
teen: nine sixteen; ten fifteen, and 
the remainder were between six and 
fourteen. 


DELAY IN CANAL BUILDING. 

The construction of the long-de- 
ferred Panama canal seems likely 'to 
be further delayed by the difficulty 
in securing bids under the condi- 


tions which were advertised Novem- 
ber 12. The expiration of the thirty 
days allowed for the presentation of 
bids found no contractor willing to 
make a proposal; and the date for 
filling bids has accordingly been post- 


THE “LATEST” BOOK. 


I saw Montaigne upon a stand; 

He smiled a Gallic smile quite bland 
And beckoned me. Had I the time, 
I might have stopped. But ’twas a 


poned, and modifications are to be crime 

made in the conditions. It must 7° waste upon Montaigne a look 
have occurred to most persons who When I'd not read the latest book. 
gave thoughtful consideration to the pe aon 

terms of the proposed contract as 48 | sat waiting in a room, 
advertised that they were pretty Oppressed with some ancestral gloom, 
heavily weighted against the con- I looked, and Jo! in binding rare 
tractor and that their acceptance /S4W Cervantes pining there, 

would imply both large resources Brooding alone in dusky nook. 

and large confidence. Among the Nay, friend! For me the latest book. 
changes which are to be made in the 
conditions, to make them more at- too 
tractive, is a reduction in the : 

amount of the bond required, relief Sat tiene qe y sr ir 
of the contractor from liability for Ar Syse’ Bot te read them! Noy! 
defective material, a guarantee to }; cannot be! By hook or crook: 
cover fluctuations of wages on the why 1 must read the latest book. 
isthmus, and the relief of the con- : —Tom Masson, in Life. 
tractor from loss on account of 

faulty engineering data. 


There’s Shakespeare, Homer, Goethe, 








a 
> 


William M. Evarts, being at the 
top of Mount Washington, began a 
speech which the crowd of | visitors 
had begged from him with this felici- 


tous pun: “We are not strangers. We 
are friends and neighbors. We have 
all been born and brought up here!” 


Two young women of a type which 
is by no means uncommon were gaz- 
ing together upon the tranquil beauty 
of an English landscape. “Oh, don’t 
you love nature?’ asked one, turning 
with clasped hands to her friend. 
“Yes, indeed,’ was the response, in a 
tone of gratifying intensity. “ 
adds so much!”—yYouth’s Companion. 


We learn from the Saturday Even- 
ing Post that Robert Herrick—the 
novelist of our own day and country, 
and not the poet of bygone years and 
England—is something of a humorist. 
As might be expected, he labors un- 
der considerable difficulty in being 
the bearer of so distinguished a name. 
It is said that upon one occasion he 
was conversing with a gushing Chi- 
cago girl. She was pretty = re 
“Oh, Mr. Herrick,” she gurgled, “I so ser 
adore your poetry! Have you writ- KANSAS 
ten any lately?’ “Not very lately,” AND PO! i 
Mr. Herrick calmly responded; “not i ; 
—let me see—not for about two hun- GEO. J CHARLTON, Cenease Aasrencen Aconr 
dred and thirty years.” CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


I" order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant coliege news. 





Gifts of $100,000 each have been 
made to Western Reserve University 
by H. M. Hanna and Oliver H. 
Payne. The $200,000 thus subscribed 
is to be used in establishing and en- 
dowinug a laboratory of experimental 
medicine. 


The University of Chicago has a 
new, extensive, admirably equipped 
farm-mechanics building at Ur- 
bana. 


The Thompson. lectures on missions 
in Hartford Theological Seminary, 
given for some years by the late Kev. 
Judson Smith, D. D., secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
will be delivered in the winter term 
of the seminary by Rev. H. G. Bissell, 
of the Marathi Mission, India, and 
Rev. FE. G. Tewksbury of the North 
China Mission on phases and prob- 
lems of missionary work, arising in 
their own experience as missionaries 
of the American board. 

The Carew lectures will be deliv- 
ered as follows: December 4, Rev. C. 
EK. Jefferson, D. D., on “The Minister 
and his Pulpit’; December 11, Rev. 


Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., “The Real 
Ministry”; December 19, Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore, D. D., “The Study of 


Great Literature: ‘An Avocation for 
the Minister.” 


At the close of the 138th Com- 
mencement of Brown University in 
1906 there were enrolled the names of 
men and 380 
women. Of this number 5,611 had 
received the College or University 
first degree; 764 exclusive of the fore- 
going had received advanced and 
honorary degrees. Of the entire 
number 3,540, or 54 per cent, were 
living. 

The complete’ registration in the 
extension courses given by the uni- 
versity is as follows: In English lit- 
erature, 350; in history, 111; in 
French, 37: in German, 37. While 
this line of work is carried on by Har- 
vard and Yale, Brown has a larger 
regjstration than either. 

6 PR 
HIGH FINANCE. 


The Mother—“Willie, you’re a good 
little boy. I left my purse on tle 
bureau and you didn’t take a cent 
from it.” 

“No, mother. Papa says it’s wrong 
to take anything when you're sure to 
get caught.”—Life. 





ebiaambaicaaiel 
BRISTLES. 
“Say,” sneered the bulldog; “you 
don’t know much about scientific 
fighting, do you?” 
“Perhaps not,” replied the porcu- 
pine; “if you want to try a little bout 
with me, however, I think I can give 
you a few points.”—Bxchange. 





MAN AGER: _ Excellent opportunity for men 
with teaching experience not over 35, to take 
charge of Professional Department recently 
insta Sled j in our New York office. Applicant 
must be peceresertt preferably a college man, 
and be — ly familiar with educational 
conditions in New York, New England, and 
New Jersey. Business experience, good judg - 
ment, and executive ability essential. ‘Must 
be high grade man in everyrespect, with abil- 
ity to take full charge of department and 
make it a success. Liberal salary for the right 
man. Write us to-day, stating education and 
experience fully. HAPGoops, 305 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Varieties. 


WEARY, 


I’m tired of seeing the pictures 
Of “the Tavishing young Mrs. 
Thaw,” 
I’m tired of Hartjes and Coreys, 
I’m tired of G. Bernard Shaw. 
I’m tired of all the muck-raking, 
I’m tired to death of John D.; 
I’m tired of all the bank looters, 
And I wish they were sunk in the 
sea; 
I’m weary of scandal, I’m weary of 
woes, 
I’m weary of grafters and weary of 
those 


Who come with their troubles to 
me. 


I’m tired of hearing of Pittsburg 
And the nastiness festering there; 

I’m tired of Anthony Comstock, 
I wish they would lose him some- 

where; 

I’m tired of hearing how people 
Forever keep going astray 

Because they will bet on the races 
In the same idiotic old way; 

I’m weary of all the grand dukes and 


the czar, 
I’m weary of hearing how wicked 
men are; 
How they murder and rob and be- 
tray. 


I’m tired of filthy sensations, 
And I wish that there might for a 
while 
Be nothing to see or to hear of 
That was fearful or wicked or vile; 
T wish that the headlines to-morrow 
Might tell us of splendid things 
done 
By good men and glorious women, 
And I wish that the world could be 


run 
For a year without having the vulgar 
in sight, 
As if they alone had the gifts or the 
right 
To claim prominence under the 
sun. —S. E. Kiser. 


Schoolmaster asking the meaning of 
“the quick and the dead,” small ur- 
chin says, “Please, sir, the man as 
gets out of the way of the motor car 
is quick, and ’im as doesn’t is dead.” 
—Sporting Times. 


Sadie was eleven, and Alice was 
seven. At lunch Sadie said: “I won- 
der what part of an animal a chop is. 
Is it a leg?’ “Of course not,” replied 
Alice; “it’s the Jawbone. Haven't 
you ever heard of animals licking 
their chops?” 





Little eight-year-old Ida, attracted 
by its bright binding, selected from 
the library a copy of Pope’s “Essay 
on Man” to read. After a diligent 
effort to understand it, she replaced 
the book, saying to her mother, “It 
nay be easy on man, but it’s hard 
on children.” 


The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


A young lady entered a Toronto re- 
tail book store a short time since and 
inquired from the gentlemanly clerk 
(a married man, by the way) if they 
had a book suitable for an old gentle- 


Parkman’s “A Half Century of 
flict.” 


The teacher asked Det to illustrate 


the use of the word “dozen.” > 


Dot arose and said: “Jane dozen 
like school.” 


Teacher asked Jane to correct = 


Then Jane said: “I dozen 
don’t.” 
Looking at the first peaches that 


arrive, the remark to a girl, “You are 
as pretty as a peach!” doesn’t seem 
such a great compliment, after all.— 
Somerville Journal. 


Twixt optimist and and 
The difference is 
The optimist sees the 

The pessimist the hole. 
—Exchange. 


STATING HER POSITION, 


An applicant for the of mis- 
tress In a country was asked: 
“What is your position with regard 
to the whipping of children?” 

She replied: “My usual position is 
on a chair, with the child held firmly 
across my knees, face downward.” 


$2.25 $2.25 $2, & 
NEW YORK 
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BOSTON (Direct) 


| ben ag A By 


ates ay at’ P.M. 
Tuesday, hare Islavi Sound by daylight. 
From 


FALL RIVER 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Commestion tenin Sane 
So. Termini Staiion at 4.50 p. 






From 


_—ROVIDENCE 


yest gets st 8 6.30 =eg Last cotinn train 
ninal Station at 5.08 p.m 
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Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2324, 












Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St; Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGeu’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





FISHER **ene5— AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


; 9 4 Boston, Mass.: 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies “= 
fth Ave. Minneapolis, 4l4Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
ed beri a pO isis Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Ch 


hoage 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane. W ash. , 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cah, 535 Stimson Bk. 








The Teachers’ Co-9perative Association of N. E. 


EpwArpD FIcketTT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled 
Bow 8 Beacon St.. Boston. SEND FOR MANTA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.x Smectot strece, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Cutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE Ss C | E NC 3 OURS RW. H. Phen tegs + Colleges, and Schools. 


Technical, and Practical Educators 

Free registration in ali depart- 

ep Keep Your Li ont: ments. “No position — No pay.” 

HingRG dll. We have good vacancies in all 
p: departments. 


l. General Teachers 
II]. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 














Send at once for Form B. 


Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y, 


WOODWARD TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 


ee ee ee 











TEACHERS available January first or sooner are wide by The Clark Teachers’ Agency 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idahe. 


Some New Books. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A First Book in English for Beginners...... Wallach Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. 42 | 
The Rational Method in Reading ..... -- Ward = ” o 36 
Elementary Sloyd and Whittling...........-... Larsson “ x: “ 75 
Graded Poetry—Seventh Year....... Blake & Alexander Maynard & Merrill, ban oo 


A Spelling Book 


Alexander Longmans, Green & Co.,* 7 
Good Luncheons for ‘Rural Schools" Ww ithout 





BR PRIGONEM .. 20 ccccece coe coccerceceercccs Richards Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston .10} 
Henry the Fifth .........-0s-eees sense receeees Porter [Ed.)T. Y. Crowell & Co.,N Y. 
History of the United States(VII.V ols.) . Rhodes The Macmillan Co., ‘© 17.50 set 
Mentai Dévelopment in the Child and the 2.50 each 

DMD denknchs ¢4aacen ten saanebeqeseecnsoyeccd Bald win “ - x 2.25 
A Short Course on Differential Equations... Campbell - s “ 90 
An Introduction to Shakespeare.............. Moorman B. G. Teubner, Leipzi 
Sophocles’ Antigone..........seeeeeees White- law [Trans.j]The C larendon Press, Oxford - -— 
Erstes Sprach-und et oa Rhodes Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. ‘ 
Practical ZOOlOZy...... cee secserccces eeeee Davison The American Book Co., N. Y. 1.00 
High School Manual Training Course in F é 

WOOGWORE 2 ccc cccsccceccscccccccsevcs sees Ritchey - bic ? 1.45 
BPOWEE LOG ei oc. cccccccccccescvceecesccecccccees Greene The Baker & Taylor Co., ‘** 1.50 
el dh) a eee ere ee ee ee eee Gilson - - "e 1.50 
The Stats and Stripes ........... .cccrccescess Harrison Little, Brown & Co., Boston 3 00 
Mars and Its Mystery. ........cccccccccccecsees Morse “ $ Re 2.00 
Whittier’s Snowbound...... .........cee ceeeee -— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. * 2.50 
The Flock . ‘ Mebncrcncacceacte 6 Aes bes +6 ‘: 2.00 
Lincoln : MINES 5c sccecccpences <cces Rothschild ‘ aa ‘ me 3.00 
How to Study Pictures...............--.-+-.e0 Caffin The Century Co., New York 2.00 
Queen Silver-Bell ........ 2... 2.2. eee ceeeeveees Burnett = ” " -60 








UNIVERSITY $= for Catalogues | Educational Institutions 


oo Price-List, #% | —~~~~-~ 


PUBLISHI ne} $s3 Be en 


A CHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
$27. " West 23d St. TATE NORMAL S 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
COMPANY@: ah York. @ | the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
$ ew Yo ot ; 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircueure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joux G. THOMPSON, Principal. 








LL LPL LL fe 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
































N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 


————— BOSTON, MASS. | 
Se ii | 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
Caavew the Principal, A.G. Boypen, A. M. 








“Yes; he fell over a precipice and | 
was seriously. injured.” | 
“Too bad,” commented Aunt Me- TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
hitable. “People ought not to leave | For women only. Especial attention is 





| called to the new course of Household Arts. 
things like them layin’ around.”— | For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Louisville Courier-Journal. Principal. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The first number of a new maga- 
zine has come to our table from the 
well-known publishing house of Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York, 
The Circle, as it is appropriately 
named, gives every promise of being 
a successful family publication. Its 
salutatory ‘editorial, outlining its 
scope and purpose, says, ‘“Downright 
belief in the good in American man- 
hood and womanhood, and in the 
American family and social life, will 
govern this magazine.” Certainly 
the first number is indicative of great 
promise. Printed on good paper with 
clear-faced type, illustrated in good 
taste, and containing a large variety 
of useful and interesting articles on a 
widely selected number of subjects it 
ought surely to attract the attention 
of the reading public, which in effect 
means the entire American people. 
It is published mouthly at $1.50 a 
year, or 15 cents a number. 


New Railway Lines in South 
Dakota ani North Dakota. 


The new line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway which is 
being built from Glenham, 8. D., to 
Butte, Montana, will open up a large 
tract of diversified farming and stock 
raising country. 

The new line will pass through 
Walworth, Boreman, and Schnasse 
counties in South Dakota and through 
| Hettinger, Bowman, and Billings 
counties in North Dakota, and pro- 
ceed in a westerly direction to Butie, 
Montana. 

The rich soil of the country through 
which this new line will pass, consist- 
| ing of a deep black loam, with a yel- 
| low clay subsoil, together with the 
| fav orable climatic conditions and an 
|}abundance of - water, is adapted to 
| raising all kinds of grain and suitable 
|for general agricultural purposes. 
There are still many thousand acres 
|of good Government lands to be se- 
cured along this new line. Home- 
stead entries for lands in Butte 
County may be made at Seim, South 
Dakota. 

There are golden opportunities for 
the farmer and rancher, and for the 
small merchant in the new towns 
which will be opened along this new 
line as fast as the railway can be 
— | completed. Mobridge, in Walworth 
County, South Dakota, is the first 
station on this new line east of the 
|crossing of the Missouri River. A 
town has recently been established 
there and promises a great future. 





> 

“Yes,” said the managing editor, 
“we want a good snappy book §#re- 
viewer.” 

“Well, if you want a really sharp, 
exacting critic, he’s the man for 
you.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because he’s an unsuccessful au- 
thor.”’—Philadelphia Press. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists In every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITILS. 

Christmas week is distinctly chil- 
dren’s week at Keith’s, and has been 
for several years past. Special at 
tention is given to the selection of 
acis, and tuose appeal.ng part,cuarly 
to the youngsters are the ones picked 
out for the holiday program. Christ- 
mas trees for the little folks are pro- 
vided on every floor and each child 
receives a present when leaving the 
theatre. <A special feature in the na- 
ture of a most delightful surprise has 


been prepared for this season, some- | 


thing that will be appreciated by the 
old as well as the young. 
who 
ecember 24, will be the first to find 
out what this surprise is. As forthe 
show itself, no more welcome an- 
nouncement could possibly be made 
than that the leading feature will be 
Master Gabriel, the original “Bus- 
ter.’ He is to appear in the laugh- 
able sketch, ‘‘Auntie’s Visit,’ with 
George Ali as “Spike,” Buster's dog. 
Cameron and Flanagan, two come- 
dians from the West, who have made 


a pronounced success in their sketch | 


of stage life, “On and Off,” Gillett’s 
dogs, a great troupe of trained can- 
ines; Elmer Tenley, with his droll 
Irish character monologue; 


act has made such a hit this week; 
the Crane Brothers, in their new skit, 
“The Mudtown Lock-up”’; Cooper 
and Robinson, the cleverest colored 
entertainers now in vaudeville; Pro- 
fessor Allieni and his educated mon- 
key, “Peter the Great’; Seymour 
and Hill, acrobatic comedians; Gra- 
ham Harris, a brilliant young violin- 
ist, who will be accompanied by Miss 
Dorothy Harris; Daisy 
comedienne; Count De Butz 
brother, cycling humorists;: 
and Hollis. cross-fire 
alists and  parodists; 


and 
Kenny 
conversation- 

Henry and 


Francis, sketcharians, and the kineto- | 


graph will complete the feast. 


Pn ae 
MISREPRESENTED. 
Tl once was a farmer in Md. 
Who purchased three acres of bd. 
But the frost nipped his fruit, 
And he’s bringing a suit 
‘Gainst the agent who said it was fd. 
Cleveland Leader. 


ere 


2 - 


TWISTING THE LION’S TONGUE. | 


Father Time (closely examining 


small incision in tree trunk)—‘*Who’s | 


been trying to cut this tree down?” 
Teddy Roosevelt (in 
young George Washington)—‘Father, 
I kannot tela li. I did it with my 
lit] ax.” 
Father Time—‘Oh, well. Boys will 
be boys.”’—Punch. 


EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES. 
Kindly Old Lady—*Oh! I expect 
you’ve had a good many trials?” 
Exhausted Ernest—‘Yes; but only 
two convictions, loidy.’—The Tatler. 





A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need o 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th 
St, New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F, 
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Those | 
go to the theatre Monday, De- | 


the | 
Wesselys, whose wonderful juggling | 


Dumont, | 


manner of | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


| During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. The 

| were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, an 

| the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 

| East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, hussel), and Sharon phy Se a and 
| Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Kalph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
| Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Tichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
| Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
| town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
| Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
| Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. 'litus, Schenectady; Florence A. B) ooks, Utica; 
' and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); an 

| such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith &. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
| Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
| Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Ma *e. Campion, Westbury Station; 
| Grace E. Curtis, Lilian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O.; 
| Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
|and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, O.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 

agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. FARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 








| 
THE 
| 
| ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stross .nd Yamilies 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
| — _ every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 
| a 


| Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
|C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ill. 


: POINTS OF ADVANTAGE. Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. 


Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 


| Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book free 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 

PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 

High, Preparatory and Normal schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month or further 

information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGE-+¢ Y, Kk. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., t arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 

} 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
| During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
|sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
| Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. 
|every department. 


| 


This year shows an increase in 
Write and see what we can do for you. 


A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Mornges, Iowa, 


a? 
~ Manhattan Building. 
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ALVIN F. PEASE. 


: every part of the country. 
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29-A Beacon St. 


} 
| 


Boston, Mass. 
WM. F. JARVIS 





Subscribers to the Journal of Education who wish to 
take advantage of our renewal offer should send us a 
postal requesting that the offer be made. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 





29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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700 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION December 20, 1906 





A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


Eric Pape School of Art THE RAILROAD IN. EDUCATION 


NINTH SEASON i 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 
October 1, 1906, to June 1, 1907 iis ; 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE Botte, 190 reane B.C cna tin lees Belated tanto deen to tke 
Painter and Illustrator 


Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 
Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, great importance of the railroad ass factor for American clvilioa. 


| tion.”’—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- “It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 


ELior, HARVARD. 


TION and DECORATIVE ‘“*I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 


tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
DESIGN present interest of society.”’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


** | have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’”’-— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


‘ H tect **T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
No Examinations for Admission ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors." — ARCHBIENOT 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 





Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. **It is chock full of information from title to tinis.’’—SuPERINTEN- 


rn ‘ DENT GREENWOOD 
Scholarships and Medals. “TI wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 


Scholarships and Medals California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 
: ; ; : | “The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’-— CHANCELLOR 
Illustrated catalogue free on application. FULTON, U. or MIss. 
Address the secretary. ** You have opened up a new field in education.”"— STATE SUPER- 


INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO. 





‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By maii, 35c, 50c and 75¢ per copy, according to the binding. 











Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 


WINSHIP WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


: every part of the country 
TEACHERS 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


A G E N C Y WM. F. JARVIS TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 120. 














ALVIN F. PEASE 








A Contrast JUKES=-EDWARDS By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The book 


, as 
Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill that ever passed any 
State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901) 


Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon St,, Boston 












OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


N : =f a 











